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THE ETHICS OF DEBATING BOTH SIDES 
Richard Murphy 


“Is it not risky to ignore the ethical?” 
Albert J. 
i924. “The practice in high schools and 


wrote. Senator Beveridge in 
colleges of appointing debating teams to 
support Or Oppose propositions, regard- 
less of what the debaters believe, is ques- 
tionable—indeed, bad,’’? he declared. 
Senator Beveridge’s comment is only one 
of many that one might cull on the mer- 
its of debating in disregard of conviction. 
The 


from 


contemporary controversy dates 


Theodore Roosevelt’s declaration 
in his Autobiography in 1913 that he 
was “exceedingly glad” that as a student 
at Harvard he never “practiced debat- 
He had 


pathy with debating contests in which 


ing.” “not the slightest sym- 


each side is arbitrarily assigned a given 
proposition and told to maintain it with- 
out the least reference to whether those 
maintaining it believe in it or not.’”? 
The controversy has had its worthy 


partisans on both sides, and feelings run 


deep. Opponents of debating against 


conviction are adamant in their posi- 


Richard Murphy is Professor of Speech at the 
University of Illinois. He has been Director of 
Debate at the University of Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and the University of IIli- 
nois. He has served on the Speech Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
and as Executive Secretary of the Colorado 
[High School] State Debating League. 


1The Art of Public Speaking (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), pp. 23-24. 

2 Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1919), 


p. 28 


tion, and, so far as I am aware, partisans 
of the debate-both-sides practice are 
equally one-sided in their belief. There 
are, of course, variations in individual 
practice. Woodrow Wilson as a senior 
in college refused to participate in a 
prize debate when drawing lots put him 
on the side opposite his belief. But as a 
debate counsellor at Princeton, he once 
advised a debater not to worry about 
opposing his own conviction, but to cen- 
ter on his opposition to Harvard.* And 
there have been vogues in the practice. 
By 1917, O'Neill, Laycock, and Scales, 
although defending debating against 
conviction, noted that since colleges then 
had _ both and negative 
“. .. it probably very rarely hap- 
pens that a student who has ardent con- 
victions talks against them in an inter- 
collegiate contest.”* In 1930, Dayton 
McKean, writing about Woodrow Wil- 
son’s attitude on the matter, explained 
that “debating both sides” is “a method 
now generally abandoned.” As recently 
as 1951, Ewbank and Auer, defending 
debating against conviction under cer- 
observed that “There 
seems no good reason for assuming that 


. affirmative 
teams, 


tain conditions, 


3 Dayton D. McKean, “Woodrow Wilson as 
a Debate Coach,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XVI (November, 1930), 460. 

4 James Milton O'Neill, Craven Laycock, and 
Robert Leighton Scales, Argumentation and De- 
bate (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1917), p- 376. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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debaters are commonly forced to debate 
against their convictions.”® 

But with the firm establishment of the 
tournament system, which received its 
greatest impetus in the thirties, there has 
been a growing tendency not only to ig- 
nore conviction and side, but also to in- 
corporate debating both sides as a part 
of the structure. For example, the West 
Point National Invitational Tourna- 
ment requires that “Teams debate op- 
posite sides of question an equal num- 
Whereas in the older 
systems policy was largely a matter of 


ber of times.’ 
individual schools and coaches, now one 
either debates both sides or he does not 
debate at all, or at least not in tourna- 
ments such as the West Point. 
has now been imposed. 


An ethic 


In a rather objective review of what 
has happened to debate, a well-known 
political scientist, James MacGregor 
Burns, describes “modern debating” as 
primarily a system of contests. “Student 
debaters ordinarily do not choose their 
He asks, “What would 
Roosevelt say today if he could see the 
nationally chosen debate topics, with de- 
bating teams shifting from side to side 
with hardly a change in pace?” One 
answer has come from a veteran debate 
coach, Brooks Quimby of Bates College, 
who asks abandonment of the debate- 
both-sides policy.® 


own sides.” 


When there is such a sharp disagree- 
ment among worthy men, whose individ- 
ual systems of ethics are presumably 
equally impeccable, there must be some 


6 Henry Lee Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, 
Discussion and Debate: Tools of a Democracy 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), 
p. 389. 

7 Tenth West Point National Invitational 
Debate Tournament (West Point: United States 
Military Academy, 1956), p. 20. 

8“Debate Over Collegiate Debate,” 
New York Times Magazine, 5 December, 
30 


The 
1954, 


9“But Is It Educational?” Speech Activities, 
IX (Summer, 1953), 30-31 
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misunderstanding, some difference jp 
purpose, or some failure to focus on the 
essence of the matter. It is with the 
thought that a close analysis may help to 
clarify the dispute, rather than to add to 
the literature of the controversy, that ] 
write. For years I have listened to the 
arguments for debating both sides, and] 
have read all I could find on the ques- 
tion. But consistent with the position 
I have always held, that debating both 
sides is of doubtful virtue, I must ip 
all honesty set down the case against it, 


The argument against debating both 
sides is very simple and consistent. De. 
bate, the argument goes, is a form of 
public speaking. A public statement is 
a public commitment. Before one takes 
the platform, he should study the ques 
tion, he should discuss it until he knows 
where he stands. Then he should take 
that stand. If, in the course of the long: 
term debate, finds that he has 
changed his conviction, he is free to cross 


one 


the floor, to change his party, to do what 


seems consistent with his honest con- 


viction. As Beveridge put it, public 
speaking “means, of course, utter sin- 
cerity. Never under any circumstances 
or for any reward tell an audience what 
you, yourself, do not believe or are even 
indifferent about. To do so is immoral 
and worse— it is to be a public liar.”” 
Or, as Brooks Quimby puts the matter, 
“Our democracy” needs ‘““men and wom- 
en of principle, who will weigh the ar- 
guments and evidence carefully before 
than 
“men and women trained to take either 
side at the flip of a coin.”** As Theo 
dore Roosevelt stated it, “What we need 
is to turn out of our colleges young men 


they become advocates,” rather 


with ardent convictions on the side of 
the right, not young men who can make 


10 Op. cit., p. 20. 
11 Joc. cit. 
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' , good argument for either right or Méiill’s list of malpractices or attain to his 


Ce ip ~~ ° alae . ° 
| wrong as their interest bids them.”?? set of moral practices. 
mM the j , os wae ‘ ‘ 
h the! In reply to these simple arguments, Since debate questions are purposely 


framed to provide a division of opinion, 
there should be available speakers on 
either side of the matter, speakers who 
really believe their own arguments. To 
do justice to arguments, Mill thought, 
and to bring them into real contact with 
our own minds, we “must be able to 
hear them from persons who actually| 
believe them, who defend them in ear- 
nest, and do their very utmost for them.” 
If for some reason a position has to be 

‘s robbing the human race.” Or the ar- taken that no one present believes, there 
De. se are devices for indicating the position 


elp to the debate-both-sides proponents have 
ddt) many answers. One of the sets of an- 
hat ]) swers can be classified as philosophical. 
® the | The most frequent of these arguments 
and] } is the nee essity of a free and open plat- 
ques. form, with no silencing of unpopular 
ition | sides. There may be applications of 
both | John Stuart Mill's essay, “Ot the Liberty 
st in | of Thought and Discussion.” As Mill ar- 
st it | gued, “ ... the peculiar evil of silencing 


the expression of an opinion is, that it 
both 


gument may be put thus, “. . . on every 
n o ; steals ak . , mewerens iets » 
subject on which difference of opinion taken is not of personal conviction. Soc 
Nt is ; -ates. whe “esse res ac 
ak is possible, the truth depends on a bal- rates, when pressed to present a case he 
LAKES ' . . E: ° 
ance to be struck between two sets of did not believe, spoke with his face 
jues- conflicting reasons.” There is no con- covered that he might not offend the 
1OWS ‘ . ‘ : , : i<cc icti 
tak testing the usefulness of the debate form, gods. But when he spoke his conviction, 
ake ; : wee - on ‘ x 
in which unpopular sides may be pre- he spoke with head bare, no longer muf 
ong: _ i. : . 213 Since ~Re »~ § : 
Ms sented because the popular side is pre- fled for shame.*? Since 1587, the Sacred 
1as y ation o ites has used ; v- 
} sented to counterbalance and correct. Congregation of Rites has used a De 
Toss . . . ° il’s 'OCz ¢ ¢ g sti ar- 
: Any valid action to keep inquiry free, to il’s Advoc me 2 meen of ong a 
vhat Geese the cesentis! debatabiliey of dic. Smee = the process of canonization. 
a sse p ‘Dati - : 
con- : : . The various devices of the advocatus dia- 
puted questions, is a contribution to our ; A 
blic ss he boli are, of course, only a substitute for 
freedom of expression. But it is not clear levil hij if. wi #r 
, that one team’s debating both sides has —_ a Sab ae sy ar Sees a 
nce , : : sive, is not always available for a spe- 
= any connection with such a policy. If one “f : : B ; ae . 
he ae ve ‘ cific appearance. But these devices do 
hat follows Mill’s full recommendation, it “PI ki en : . 
; : : : x»ermit making a case in its stronges 
ven | means a policy of tolerating, attempting : +] - -olati ¢ “ _ 
, Ty: oO y violation of any ethi- 
oral to understand the utterance of views one oe 
"19 cal principles. 
‘| does not hold, rather than one of ex- , . . 
ter, | j ; A second philosophical argument is, 
' | pressing them oneself. Mill recom- os \ 
om: , , rare that it is necessary to understand both \ 
mended “. .. acting . . . on conscientious ; ; . 
a eee. erties to n sides of an argument, and debating 
é conviction.” The “real morality of pub- . 
oe lic dj on.” Mill t] it. ote both sides helps one to understand both 
Ic discussion, Mull thought, consists in . . . « 
Jan di 2ih rer ; sides. On this point Robert Louis Stev- 
avolding ) l . arg ; Poe - . 4 
W. Hs. phistic argument, or sup-  enson is sometimes quoted: 
essing fz arg nts, or sstat- Biot 
eo. sing fac ° or arguments, OF misstat The best means of all towards catholicity is 
ing elements in the case, or misrepresent- that wholesome rule which some folk are most 
-ed ing opposite opinion. The moral dis- inclined to condemn,—I mean the law of ob- 
en cusser, on the other hand, is tolerant, liged speeches. Your senior member commands; 
, k : and you must take the affirmative or th a- 
of frank, and fair. It is difficult to see how ,.... ’: 2 ppding : iii: 
ke ; tive, just as suits his best convenience. .. . / As 
one can debate both sides and avoid the rule stands, you are saddled with the side 


12 Toc. cit. 13 Phaedrus, 237, 243. 
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you disapprove, and so you are forced .. . to 
argue out, to feel with, to elaborate completely 
the case as it stands against yourself.14 


Such a_ practice, Stevenson thought, 


would teach cocksure 


young students 
some humility. No doubt the practice 
is a useful device for the purpose. But 
Stevenson was speaking of procedure in 
“a private club,” as opposed to speaking 
in “a public and with fond 
memories of his days in The Speculative 
Society at Edinburgh. 


place,” 


And he was not 
recommending a method of systematic- 
ally debating both sides. Certainly a 
blind, intolerant partisanship is a hor- 
rible quality, and if there were no other 
way of seeing many views than debating 
for them, the practice might have to be 
tolerated on this count alone. But there 
are so many ways of seeing other views. 
Che debater can brief the other side. He 
can explore the other side, and read 
about it. In actual debate, one can lis- 


ten to the other side if he will but 
open his ears and mind. The position 
of the other side can be accurately 
stated for purposes of refutation where 
it seems to be in error, or for purposes 
of admission where it seems to be cor- 
rect. To argue that the way to discover 
an idea is to get up on the platform and 
advocate it is rather unusual pedagogy. 
lo argue that if one does not talk 
against his convictions he will be ignor- 
ant of opposing views is to ignore a basic 
rhetorical principle that the speaker 
should read, and discuss, and inquire, 
and test his position before he takes the 
platform to present it. As Mill put it, 
“He who knows only his own side of 
the case, knows little of that.” And he 
commended Cicero’s practice, as a 
“means of forensic success,” of studying 
“his adversary’s case with as great, if not 
still greater, intensity than even his 
own.” 


14 “Debating Societies,” in College Papers. 


f A third philosophical argument j 
that it is never clear on which side th 
truth lies; hence all positions can lk 
naintained with equal intensity. Ad 
dison’s Sir Roger de Coverley is quoted 
to the effect that “much might be said 


’ 


on both sides.” Sir Roger, of course, was 
dodging a judgment on a personal dis 
pute about fishing, but even in this triy 


ial matter he showed his usual Sage 


judgment. That is why we argue a mat} 


ter: there is a case on each side. But 
this is only the beginning. The end is to 
discover where the truth lies. A varia 
tion of this argument is the definition 
of truth as what can gain acceptance, 
regardless of what the advocates may 
asked Dr. 
. whether, as a moralist, he did not 


think that the practice of the law, in 


believe. Boswell 


Johnson, 


some degree, hurt the fine feeling of 
honesty.” 
asked, “What do you think of support 
ing a cause which you know to be bad?” 
Johnson replied that one does “not know 
it to be good or bad until the judge 
determines it.”” Boswell asked 
“dissimulation” did “impair one’s 
honesty.” Dr. Johnson was in his best 


whether 
not 
form: “Sir, a man will no more carry 
the artifice of the bar into the common 
intercourse of society, than a man who 
is paid for tumbling upon his hands will 
continue to tumble up on his hands when 
he should walk on his feet.”?> Dr. John- 
son was, of course, applying a kind of 
eighteenth-century laissez-faire ethic to 
legal disputation, and a method he him- 
self seldom followed, since he rarely had 
difficulty discovering for himself what 
the universal and eternal truth of any 
matter was. But to argue in contem- 
porary times that a public speaker who 
has read and discussed his question shall 
not bring to the deliberation any per- 


15 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel John- 
son, Chap. XIX. 


Pressing the point, Boswell | 
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«onal conviction, but shall leave it to 
an audience never have 
heard the matter deliberated before, is 
to resign the moral responsibility of the 
speaket , 

, fourth philosophical argument is 
that debaters themselves do not know 


which may 


what they believe. “My debaters,” says 
know at the end of 
side they on.” 
uncertainty is understandable. If 
at nine o'clock that he and 


one coach, “didn’t 


the season what were 


The 
ne argues 
his colleague 


ne side of an issue, and at ten that he 


are firmly convinced of 
is convinced of its opposite, and keeps 
» this shifting of advocacy for a sea- 
son, it would be remarkable indeed if 


he really knew what to believe. 

\ fifth philosophical argument is that 
to take a 
position on questions of public affairs. 


the debaters are too young 
“How can an immature high school stu- 
lent know what our policy should be 
m parity prices?” a defender of both- 
sides debating asks. If students are de- 
bating questions over their heads, then 
the subjects should be simplified. But if 
he student is incompetent to take one 
position, he is certainly all the more in- 
take However, we 
should underestimate the intellec- 
tual capacity of our debaters, nor should 
we overlook the growing tendency to 
Debaters are 
either and as 


such will have to take positions on com- 


mpetent to two. 


not 


reduce the voting age. 


voters, or about to be, 


plex social and economic problems. 


\ sixth philosophical argument is that 
itis the function of neither the school 
nor the debate coach to turn out per- 
“with convictions on the 
side of the right.” It is sufficient to train 
fhem to think logically, and to see both 
But and the teacher 
must have some responsibility for induc- 


sons ardent 


sides. the school 


ing conviction on such matters as free- 
dom of speech, democracy, and integrity 


of ideas. True, we do not instruct the 
student how to vote for dogcatcher, but 
should we not give him a methodology 
for finding an answer in a disputed mat- 
ter? The person who does nothing to de- 
termine the ballot before election day, 
and then enters the polling booth able 
only to see both sides, is not a com- 
pletely useful citizen. 


A seventh philosophical argument is 
that debating both sides, through dis- 
sociating a student from belief, teaches 
him the essentials of rigorous, logical 
thinking. It gives him skill in using 
facts and inferences, and in thinking ac- 
curately. If he waives belief, he may be 
able to think purely, his mind un- 
clouded by prejudice and predisposition. 
And if he demonstrates that he is so well 
informed and so superior to conviction 
that he can debate either side on the 
call of a chairman, he has reached the 
nirvana of scientific method. Now, train- 
ing in logical methods is not to be dis- 
paraged, but is not the end result the 
discovery of what truth the logical in- 
ferences seem to illuminate, and what 
position one can most validly maintain 


under the circumstances? Why stop the~ 


logical process before the final goal has 
been reached? 


An eighth philosophical argument is 
that “lawyers do it.” Even Theodore 
Roosevelt allowed that lawyers may haye 
to take an assigned proposition and ar- 
gue it without relation to conviction. 
The debaters are advocates, the explana- 
tion goes, presenting arguments now for, 
now against, a proposition, that an au- 
dience may see the truth. It is not quite 
clear, in this argument, why an audience 
would gain more from hearing a ques- 
tion debated by persons not necessarily 
believing their sides, than by hearing 
debaters of deep conviction. However, 
the right of a lawyer to take an unpopu- 
lar case, to be permitted to make it as 


+ 
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strongly as he can, and to suffer no so- 
cial ostracism for his action, is a very 
precious development in social toler- 
ance, and should not be impinged in 
any way. But the connection between 
this virtue and debating both sides is 
not very close. By “advocate” is meant 
ordinarily one who represents another in 
his view, or pleads his own belief. There 
seems to be some confusion concerning 
what lawyers actually do. One view is 
that lawyers must argue for or against 
a given proposition whether they want 
to or not. But Canon 31 of the Canons 
of Professional Ethics of the American 
Bar Association specifies that the lawyer 
“has the right to decline employment.”** 
Canon go states that “the lawyer must 
decline to conduct a civil case or to 
make a defense when convinced that it 
is intended merely to harass or to injure 
the opposite party.”*7 In other words, 
the lawyer is supposed to show personal 
judgment in taking a case, and he is not 
to take one merely for the sake of a suit 
or an argument. The Canon continues, 
“His appearance in Court should be 
deemed equivalent to an assertion on 
his honor that in his opinion his client's 
case is one proper for judicial determin- 
ation.’"** By analogy one could main- 
tain that since debate questions are de- 
batable, anyone could with honor up- 
hold either side. But this contention 
would be a distortion of the theory. In 
a debatable matter, a case may honor- 
ably be made on both sides, but not 
usually by the same person. Clarence 
Darrow could with honor maintain that 
his clients should be sentenced to life 
imprisonment rather than to death. He 
could not, with honor, argue on a fol- 
lowing day that they should be electro- 
cuted. Applying this principle to de- 


16 Canons of Professional Ethics 
American Bar Association, 1948), p. 18. 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 Loc. cit. 


(Chicago: 










bating, cases may honorably be mag 
on both sides, but not ordinarily by q 
same person. 


‘ 


Another form of the argument hl 
debating both sides is justifiable becay 
it conforms to legal practice is that lay 
yers must represent both sides. Now, j 
anything is certain in the legal-foreng 
system, it is that an advocate shall ng 
represent conflicting interests. “It is mp 
professional,” reads Canon 6, “to re 
resent conflicting interests, except by & 
press consent of all concerned given afte 
a full disclosure of the facts.” The lay. 
yer, according to the Canon, must “rep 
resent the client undivided fide 
ity.”2® Nor may the lawyer, under th 
Canons, pose as an objective seeker o 
truth if he represents an interest: “Iti 
unprofessional fo1 


with 


a lawyer so engaged 
[in advocacy] to conceal his attorney 
ship” [Canon 26].2° These principles in 
the forensic system should not be con 
fused, of course, with methods in concili 
ation and mediation in which a person 
without interest attempts to resolve con 
flict. The conflict of interest principle 
is a practical matter, not merely an ab 
stract canon. When in 1955 it was re 
vealed in the 
Dixon-Yates contract that one person 
had been representing both interests 
without clear declaration, that element 
became a major issue in the President's 
cancellation of the whole contract. 

A ninth philosophical argument is 
that debating is not public speaking, 
and hence not subject to the ethics of 
the platform, but is “educational foren- 
sics.”” This terminology has led to many 
quips, such as “It may be forensic, but 
is it educational?”’ But to state the ar 
gument fairly, it goes something like 
this: The method of disputing a ques 
tion on both sides is an old educational 


19 Loc. cit., p. 9. 
20 Loc. cit., p. 12. 
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device, used in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times. No man can say that he 
is equipped to defend a position until 
he has demonstrated he can defend the 
opposite. Furthermore, in life one fre- 
quently has to present a case for, or at 
other times, a case against, a proposition. 
So practice in disputation makes the 
ready man. 

Exercises which train a student to an- 
alyze, study lines of argument, or to 
comprehend and resolve or decide dis- 
puted matters may have their place in 
the educational process. Kenneth Burke 
has recently suggested an exercise in 
which the student writes “two debates, 
upholding first one position and then 
the He “a third 
piece” to analyze what he has done and 


other.” then writes 
“a distrustful admiration of 


all symbolism.’ The methods used in 


to develop 


a closed debating society or in a class- 
room may be judged by pedagogical, 
But since 
the development of Whately’s “natural 
method,” that one learns to talk best by 


rather than ethical, standards. 


saying what one means and by meaning 
what one says, there has been a decline 
in the use of artifiicial devices. The ten- 
dency has been to make the club and 
classroom speaking situation an actual 


one, rather than make-believe. 


But modern debating is something 
other than a medieval exercise in dia- 
lectic. It is geared to the public plat- 
form and to rhetorical, rather than dia- 
lectical, principles. The questions are 
not speculative or universal, but specific 
and timely, concerning practical public 
policy. The debater relies heavily on the 
use of authority and opinion, whereas 
in logical disputation an argument has 
to be taken on its merits. The debater 


21“The Linguistic Approach to Problems of 
Education,” Fifty-Fourth Yearbook, of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955), I, 


287. 


uses ethos, a rhetorical element: “So 
my colleague and I ask you to agree with 
us.” And the modern debater makes an 
appeal for judgment by his audience or 
his critic. The contemporary debater is 
often ill-equipped to carry on a logical 
disputation; he may not know one mood 
of the syllogism from another; but he 


does know certain forms of rhetoric. 


Besides, much has happened since the 
davs of medieval and Renaissance dis- 
putation. The role of the citizen in pub- 
lic affairs has been greatly expanded, 
and public discussion has become an in- 
strument of public policy. The debater, 
presumably, in addition to disputing at 
tournaments, speaks before school as- 
semblies, at the student council, to serv- 
ice clubs, and at a number of organiza- 
tions of which he is a member. He is 
judged there, not on his ability to pre- 
sent both sides, but upon his honest 
conviction. If at such meetings it were 
revealed that the day before he took an 
opposite view, he would lose his audi- 
ence. 

In addition to the philosophical ar- 
guments I have considered, there are in 
defense of debating both sides many 
claims for the device in terms of ad- 
ministrative procedure. One argument 
is that if actual debates are not held un- 
til students have decided their beliefs, 
the program of practice will be delayed. 
But one may point out that many forms 
of speaking other than debating are 
available for early season work. Panels, 
reports, symposiums, questioning of vis- 
iting experts can be used to open a 
subject and to supply the motivation 
which comes from having to speak. A 
second argument is that an early debate 
helps to open a question, reveal the is- 
sues, and give a touch of realism to the 
If this be so, there could be 
little objection to an early scrub debate 
to feel out the question. The objection 


prog ram. 
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is not that on an occasion or so someone 
debates just for the fun of it; the objec- 
tion is to systematizing debating both 
sides as a forensic method. A third argu- 
ment is that having a two-, rather than 
a four-man, debate team means less cost 
in travel and wider school participation 
in tournaments. A fourth argument is 
that a two-man both-sides arrangement 
permits a school to groom its two best 
debaters to represent it. A fifth is that 
regional and national champion debat- 
ers can be selected in the method, rather 
than mere school or side champions. 
These and other arguments of conven- 
ience in programming are obvious advan- 
tages in a competitive tournament sys- 
tem, if one cares for such a system. 
Whether or not they are to be used will 
depend on one’s views of the philosophi- 
cal and ethical matters. 

Before summarizing the view I present 
here, it might be useful to clear away a 
matter which seems to cause some con- 
fusion. That is whether or not arguing 
both sides is an essential element in de- 
bating. Many people seem to feel that 
it is. One director of debating, in a bal- 
ance sheet of good and bad in the 
method of debate, lists “arguments on 
both sides of the proposition” as one of 
the “most important aspects of debate.” 
He then lists on the liability side of de- 
bate ‘“‘a certain professionalism which 
leads students to argue either side of any 
question without regard to the intrinsic 
merits of the ideas.’’ This practice, he 
thinks, leads “either to sheer hypocrisy 
or to a certain paralysis of decision 
which prevents a person from ever mak- 
ing up his mind.”?? Another writer 
thinks “much good is to be derived from 
having students debate both sides,” but 
laments that the practice causes poor 
public relations. She gives the exam- 

22 Wilder W. Crane, Jr., “The Function of 


Debate,” The Central States Speech Journal, 
V (Fall, 1953), 16-17. 





ple of the debater who made such an elo 
quent case for federal world governmen 
in a radio speech that he was invited t 


join the movement by a local group, 5 


hey were somewhat puzzled when, g 
week later, he made an equally MOving 
speech on the other side. She recom. 
mends early-season practice tournaments 
on both sides with sessions “closed to 
all persons outside forensic circles.” Af 
ter the secret sessions, the debaters come 


out and debate their convictions before | 


the public, free from reproach.?° 
Actually, the both-sides methodology 
is not now and 


never has been an e¢ 


sential element in debate, although it 
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have been in systems of 


disputation. The form of debate most 


may certain 


generally practiced, parliamentary, never 


| 


' 


has used the method. Nor has the prac 


tice been used in debate as a form of 
public address. Lincoln and Douglas did 
not shift from side to side as they jour 
neyed through Illinois. Nor has it been 
an essential even in debating societies. 
The Oxford Union and the Cambridge 
Union have managed through two cen- 
turies to do without the practice. In my 
own experience in debating from grade 
school through graduate college I never 
had a coach who followed, or would 
even tolerate, the system. To believe 
that to debate one must debate both 
sides is to ignore what actual practice is. 

But what are the ethics of debating 
both sides? If one conceives of debating 
as a closed club activity in which a rhet- 
orical-dialectical used for 
gome purpose, then perhaps the method 
can be judged in terms of pedagogy, 
rather than of ethics. But insofar as de- 
bating is public speaking, insofar as 
debating is a method of the platform, 
it will have to submit to the contem- 
porary ethic, which is that a public ut- 


exercise is 


23 Evelyn Kenesson de Voros, “The Purpose 
of College Debate,” Western Speech, XVIII 
(May, 1954), 191, 194. 
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in elo yerance is a public commitment. Nor, if liable for a dubious practice, if the de- 
amen) the view presented in this survey is cor- bate-both-sides policy were abandoned. 


ted tof rect, can the practice be justified as rea- Now, in harmony with one established 
Troup, jistic training for the . practice of the practice, let one of the men who opened, 
en, af jaw. Debate would be in a stronger po- close. Said Theodore Roosevelt, “To 


Oving sition if it were freed from the ana- jqmire the gift of oratory without re- 


ecom-— chronistic practice of multiple positions. gard to the moral quality behind the 


nd believe i : essentic a +. 992 
nents {nd those who be l e in the cnet al vift is to do wrong to the republic.” 
od tof processes of democratic debate, and wish 

Af. § to extend them, would no longer be held 24 Address at the Sorbonne, 23 April, 1910. 
come 
efore EXCURSUS 

Il. FALLING INFLECTION 

dlogy RULE I.—The falling inflection is generally proper, wherever the sense 
n es s complete 
rh it . . . . . . . . . 
s of Che falling of the voice at the close of a sentence is sometimes called 
— a cadence, and properly speaking, there is a slight difference between it 

. and the falling inflection, but for all practical purposes they may be con- 
ev : : 

nel sidered as one and the same. It is of some importance, and requires atten- 
rac: tion to be able to close a sentence gracefully. The ear, however, is the 
n of best guide on this point. 

did Parts of a sentence often make complete sense in themselves, and in 
Our: this case, unless qualfied or restrained by the succeeding clause, or unless 
—_ the contrary is indicated by some other principle, the falling inflection 
; takes place, according to the rule ae 

ties. 

dge ac Sele ;' sas geek all 

xception—When a sentence concludes with a negative clause, o1 

en: with a contrast or comparison, (called also antithesis), the first mem- 

- . . I . . . . 

my ber of which requires the falling inflection, it must close with the rising in- 

ade flection... . 

ver ; ' ; 

ald In such cases, as the falling inflection is required in the former part, 
by the principle of contrast and emphasis, (called also antithesis), the 

eve : . ; ; eons ' j : ‘ 
first member of which requires the falling inflection, it must close with 


oth the rising inflection. 


1S. ° ° . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ° 
ng Remark.—As a sentence generally ends with the falling inflection, 
ng harmony and variety of sound seem to require, that the last but one 
et should be the rising inflection. Such, in fact, is the very common custom 
er of speakers, even though this part of the sentence, where the rising in- 
- flections would fall, should form complete sense. This principle may, 
od therefore, be considered as sometimes giving authority for exception to 
Vv; the rule... . 
le- | . ° . . . . . . . . . . . 
as | In many cases, however, it may be necessary that one or the other 
ry of these principles should give way. Which of them should yield, in any 
given case, must depend upon the construction of the sentence, the nature 
- of the style and subject, and often, upon the taste of the speaker.—William 
It H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Con- 
- taining Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, 
II and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Wiathrop B. 


Smith & Company, 1853), pp. 15-17. 





























ON DEFINING COMMUNICATION 


Thomas R. Nilsen 


HE meaning of the word ‘“‘commun- 
eae is at once both clear and 
obscure. It is clear enough in conven- 
tional usage, but obscure when we seek 
to determine the limits of its applica- 
tion. To illustrate, if someone talks to 
another and common understanding re- 
sults (indicated by mutually satisfactory 
action), we have no qualms about say- 
ing that communication has occurred. 
If, however, misunderstanding results 
(indicated by mutually unsatisfactory 
action), we are uncertain whether we 
should say that there has been poor, or 
no, communication. Further, if some- 
one does not talk to another and the 
latter as a result gains certain impres- 
sions of the former, has communication 
occurred? Would it make any difference 
whether the first person deliberately did 
not talk or unintentionally failed to 
talk? If someone eavesdrops on a con- 
versation, is he receiving communica- 
tion? If from the antics of my neigh- 
bor’s children or from the condition of 
his house I conclusions 
about him, has there been a communica- 
tion? If I classify a group of objects be- 
fore me, say, several pieces of lumber, 
on the basis of certain characteristics, is 
there communication? 


draw certain 


The problem is familiar. It seems im- 
possible to draw a line between those 
situations that we conventionally term 
“communication” and those we do not, 
short of a purely arbitrary distinction. 


This essay marks Dr. Nilsen’s first appearance in 
The Speech Teacher. He is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech at the University of Washing- 
ton, where he earned his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. Northwestern University awarded him 
the Ph.D. in 1953. 





And the many and varied definitions ¢ 
“communication” appearing in the liter 
ature of various fields of study often ap 
pear, at first glance at least, to com 
pound the difficulty. 

We who are teaching speech must be 
concerned about defining communic 
tion. Certainly of this 
process determines to no small degre 
our approach to speech training, how 


our concept 


broadly or narrowly we view our sub 
ject, how we relate it to other areas of 
study. My purpose in this paper is to 
put the problem of defining “communi 
cation” in clearer perspective, thus a 
sisting in the selection of a more con 
sistent and pedagogically helpful con- 
cept of communication. To accomplish 
my purpose, I shall present a number 
of definitions of “communication” in a 
two-fold classification and examine the 
application of these definitions to a se 


ries of situations in which human re 
sponses and interactions occur. Such 
classification and application — should 


give us some insights into the problem 
of definition, the relationship 
among existing definitions, and provide 
us with the perspective necessary to se- 
lect the most basic, consistent, and use 
ful definition of “communication,” and 
to see its relationship to the process of 
speech. 


into 


I 


Definitions of “communication” fall 
In one cate- 
gory are those definitions which limit 
the process of communication to those 
stimulus-response situations in which 
one deliberately transmits stimuli to 


evoke response. In the other category 


into two broad categories. 
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ON DEFINING COMMUNICATION it 


are those definitions that include within 
the area of communication stimulus-re- 
sponse situations in which there need 
not intention of evoking re- 
sponse in the transmission of the stimuli. 


be any 
The second category obviously overlaps 
the first. 

lhe definitions below I have grouped 
into these two categories. In the first 
group there is no particular sequence; I 
include the various definitions to pro- 
vide a broad view of the definitions in 
this category. In the second group I 
present the definitions roughly in the 
order of their inclusiveness. 


CATEGORY ONE 


Our everyday usage of the word “‘com- 


munication” fits in here. Standard dic- 
tionary definitions reflect it. “Communi- 
cate” is defined as “To impart, bestow, 
or convey. . . . To make known; give by 
.. To have inter- 
inter- 


communica- 


wav of information. . 


course, or to be the means of 


course; to hold or aftord 


tion: to converse. .. .”” “Communication” 
is defined as ‘““The act or fact of com- 
municating. Intercourse by words, 


of 


thoughts o1 opinions, by conference or 


letters or messages; interchange 


other means; converse; correspond- 
ence.””! 

Wilbur Schramm gives what he terms 
the classical statement of the communi- 
A communicates 
B through channel C to D with effect 


E. Each of these letters is to some ex- 


cation process as 


tent an unknown, and the process can 
be solved for any one of them or any 


combination.’”? Similarly, Carl Hovland 


1 Webster’s New International Dictionary of 
the English Language (2d ed.) (Springfield, 
Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Company, 
1934), Pp. 541. 

2Wilbur Schramm, ed., Communications in 
Modern Society: Fifteen Studies of the Mass 
Media Prepared for the University of Illinois 
Institution of Communications Research (Ur- 
bana: The University of Illinois Press, 1948), p. 
24. (Italics in the original.) 


states that communication is “ ... the 
process by which an individual (the 
communicator) transmits stimuli (usu- 
ally verbal symbols) to modify the be- 
havior of other individuals (communi- 
catees).’’® 

Elaborating the process of communi- 
cation more fully, Mapheus Smith 
states, i 

Communication behavior in its simplest re- 
ciprocal form is the use of some action by one 
person, whether or not accompanied by a ma- 
terial object, as a stimulus to another person 
in such a way that the second person can per- 
ceive the experience of the stimulating person. 
The overt action of the first person plays the 
role of a symbol whose reference or meaning 
is the same for the two participants, with the 
result that common experience is perceived by 
both participants.‘ 


Smith uses the term “communicative be- 
havior” because it focuses attention on 
the process of interbehavior. 

Two other definitions are interesting 
additions to this category for the dis- 
tinctions they draw between confmuni- 
cation as interaction and other forms 
of interaction. Charles Morris writes, 

The term communication, when widely 
used, covers any instance of the establishment 
of a commonage, that is, the making common of 
some property to a number of things. In this 
sense a radiator “communicates” its heat to 
surrounding bodies, and whatever medium serves 
this process of making common is a means of 
communication 
system, a language). 
munication” will be 


(the air, a road, a telegraph 
For our purposes “com- 
limited to the use of 
signs to establish a commonage of signification; 
the establishment of a commonage other than 
that of signification—whether by signs or other 
means—will be called communization.5 


Thus, as Morris points out, the anger of 
one person may make another person 


8Carl Hovland, “Social Communication,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, XCII (12 November, 1948), 371. 

4Mapheus Smith, “Communicative Behav- 
ior,” Psychological Review, LIIl (September, 
1946), 294. 

5 Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Be- 
havior (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), 
p. 118. 


























angry, and signs may not have estab- 
lished the This sort 
situation he calls “communization.” 


of 
On 
the other hand, someone may signify 


commonage. 


anger, and, without becoming angry 
himself cause someone else to signify 
anger. An incident of this type he calls 
“communication.”® 

George Lundberg puts his definition 
this way: 

We shall use the word communication, then, 
to designate interaction by means of signs and 
symbols. The symbols may be gestural, pictor- 
ial, plastic, verbal, or any other which operate 
as stimuli to would not be 
itself in the absence 
of special conditionings of the person who re- 
sponds. 


behavior which 


evoked by the symbol 


therefore, a sub- 
the form 
of interaction which takes place through sym- 
bols.? 


Communication is, 


category under interaction, namely, 


Lundberg adds that this definition is 
subject to certain qualifications. It is 
important to distinguish between ‘ 
communication and mere contact, or in- 
teraction whether on the verbal level or 
otherwise.” “True societal communi- 
cation consists of temporarily identify- 
ing oneself symbolically with the other 
as regards the particular situation in- 
True 
communication, he says, is the kind of 
interaction through signs and symbols 
that leads to tension reduction or un- 
derstanding. Similar interaction that 
leads to increasing tension is also com- 
munication, but of a different degree. It 
involves a different degree of symbolic 
identification.?° 


volved in the communication.’’® 


In the last two definitions above there 
is recognition of processes or areas of 
behavior very closely related to com- 


munication—the “communization” of 


6 Loc. cit. 

7 George Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 
253. 

8 Ibid., p. 283. 

9 Ibid., p. 274. 

10 Loc. cit. 
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Morris and the “interaction without thi 
use of signs and symbols” of Lundbey 
—but which, however, they carefull 
mark off from what is strictly calle 
“communication.” The excluded arex 
of behavior, in the present classification, 
would be included among the definj 
tions in category two. 
CATEGORY Two 

In this group are the definitions that 
include communication 
those situations 


as situations 
there is no 
stimuli to 
evoke response. Two concepts of com 


in which 


intentional transmission of 
munication in this category are sugges 
tive of the Morris and Lundberg defini. 
tions, but instead of excluding the close. 
ly related areas of behavior they include 
them as special kinds of communication, 
Edward Sapir, in defining communica- 
tion, wrote of “explicit” and “implicit” 
communication. The com- 
munication the conventional sense, 
the use of language to establish common 
understanding among people (a Cate 
gory One definition); the latter is the 
“intuitive interpretation” of the “rela 
tively unconscious symbolisms of gesture, 


former is 
in 


and the unconscious assimilation of the 
ideas and behavior of one’s culture,”™ 
(which definition finds its place in Cate- 
gory Two). Baker used the 
terms “direct” and “indirect’? commun- 
ication. The latter is a “. process 
wherein something converted into sym- 


Brownell 


bols is carried over from one person to 


another.” This is conventional usage 


(Category One again). The former, di- 
rect communication, is a function of the 


‘é 


identification of people with one 


another.” This is communication with- 


11 Edward Sapir, “Communication,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933), Vol. IV, p. 79. 

12 Baker Brownell, The Human Community: 
Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time of Cri- 
sis (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), P- 
240. 
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out a symbolic medium; it is an identifi- 
cation of experience.*® 

Theodore Newcomb states that when 
smeone gains certain impressions of 
smeone else the latter is communicat- 
ing something to the former. ‘To use 
his example, the man who allows junk 
to accumulate in his front yard com- 
municates something to his neighbor 
whether he knows it or not.?* An almost 
identical point of view is that of Jurgen 
Ruesch, who states that as used 
in our sense the concept of communica- 
tion would include all those processes 
by which people influence one anoth- 
er."25 And in slightly different wording, 
Henry 


munication, viewed psychologically, is a 


Lindgren expresses it, “Com- 


process which is concerned with all situ- 
ations involving meaning.’’?® 

Several years earlier Charles H. Cool- 
ey had foreshadowed this broad concept 
of communication: 


By Communication is here meant the mech 


unism through which human relations exist 


and develop—all the symbols of the mind, to- 


gether with the means of conveying them 


through space and preserving them in time... . 
rhere is no sharp line between the means of 


ommunication and the rest of the external 


world. In a sense all objects and actions are 


symbols of the mind, and nearly anything may 


be used as a sign— .. .17 

Some writers conceive of the term 
“communication” broadly enough to in- 
clude non-human interactions. S. S. Ste- 


Ibid., p. 241. Brownell adds that this sort 
of event may, in less well developed situations, 
occur among animals or between people and 
animals. 

1¢ Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1950), p. 269. 

1 Jurgen Ruesch, “Values, Communication, 
and Culture,” in Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
Bateson, Communication: The Social Matrix of 


Psychiatry (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1951), pp. 5-6. 
16 Henry C. Lindgren, The Art of Human 


Relations (New York: Hermitage House, 1953), 
P. 135. ; 

17 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization: A 
Study of the Larger Mind (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924), p. 61. 


vens, for instance, gives what he de- 
scribes as a“. . . broad, operational, and 
behavioristic” definition of communica- 
He states: 
Communication is the discriminatory response 
of an organism to a stimulus... . 

rhis definition that communication oc- 
curs when some environmental disturbance (the 
stimulus) impinges on an organism and the or- 
ganism does something about it (makes a dis- 
criminatory response). If the stimulus is ig- 
nored by the organism, there has been no com- 
is differential reaction of 
some sort. The message that gets no response 
is not 


tion. 


Says 


munication. The test 


a communication.18 


Stevens adds that his definition includes 
the clucking of a mother hen that brings 
her chicks, as well as a treatise on the 
information theory of communication. 
In Warren Weaver’s definition the ul- 
timate step is taken, to include the in- 
teraction of machines: 
will be used here 
in a very broad sense to include all of the pro- 
cedures by affect an- 
. In some connections it may be de- 


The word communication 


which one mind may 
other. . . 
sirable to use a still broader definition of com- 
include 


the procedures by means of which one mech- 


munication, namely, one which would 


anism (say automatic equipment to track an 
airplane and to compute its probable future 
positions) affects mechanism 
guided missile chasing this airplane).19 


another (say a 

With the above classification of def- 
initions in mind, let us turn to an ap- 
plication of these definitions. 


II 
Let us picture an office in which sev- 
eral men are working at their desks. At 
midmorning the boss emerges from his 
private office and briefly talks with an 
employee. Let us assume that he gives 
the employee instructions to prepare a 


i8§. §. Stevens, “Introduction: A Definition 
of Communication,” The Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, XXII (November, 1950), 


689. 
19Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, 
The Mathematical Theory of Communication 


(Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1949). 
P- 95- 
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report, which the latter does, to the 
complete satisfaction of the boss. We 
can, without quibbling, say that in this 
communication between the em- 
ployer and the employee has occurred. 
We can also say that in this case com- 
munication has been successful. If the 
report had not been correct in every de- 
tail, because of some misunderstanding 
of the instructions, we would still say 
that communication had _ occurred, 
though not so successfully. 


case 


Now suppose the boss had stepped 
into the room, briefly looked around, 
and then returned to his office without 
having said a word or made a gesture 
designed to evoke a response. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that some of the 
employees would nevertheless respond. 
They might have wondered, for in- 
stance, if the employer were checking 
to see that everyone was busy. It seems 
apparent, moreover, that the responses 
of the employees might have been the 
same whether the boss had in fact been 
observing their work or not thinking 
about them at all. And yet again, if the 
employees had expected the boss to ap- 
pear and had he not done so, his non- 
appearance would undoubtedly have 
evoked certain responses. 


Let us imagine, to carry the hypotheti- 
cal incident further, that one of the 
employees is working on a large chart. 
His desk is inconveniently small for his 
work; lack of space reduces his efficiency 
and makes his job appreciably more dif- 
ficult. The employee might respond by 
feeling frustrated and angry. He might 
further begin to consider his small desk 
a threat to his prestige, and an indica- 
tion of the small value the company 
places on his services. Still another em- 
ployee might be finding his chair un- 
comfortable, and besides squirming 
around for an optimum adjustment to 
it, could well be thinking that the boss 


PEACHER 


feels little concern for the welfare ang 
dignity of his employees. 

These commonplace office situation 
a moment's reflection will show, corte 
spond to most, if not all, of the com 
munication the 


There was transmission 


situations defined in 
section above. 
of stimuli to evoke response; there wa 
an interchange of ideas; the use of sign 
established a commonage of significa. 
tion; people interacted through the us 
of signs and symbols; and impressions 
of certain people—intended or unin 
tended—were evoked in the minds of 


others. These doubtless were, in Sapir’s | 


terms, intuitive interpretations of ges- 
ture and unconscious assimilation of of 
fice culture. Also there may have been 
direct communication in  Brownell’s 
sense of the identification of people 
with one another, which perhaps could 
be illustrated by the common feelings 
toward the company. All were situations 
involving meaning. Moreover, we could 
class all as discriminatory 
environmental stimuli. 


res] Onses tO 


If we apply our definitions by cate 
gories, we find that in terms of the def- 
nitions in Category One, only the first 
of the office situations described has the 
characteristics of a communication situ- 
ation, that is, the one in which the boss 
instructed an employee to make a re 
port. In none of the others was there a 
deliberate use of signs or symbols to in- 
fluence behavior. All of these situations 
could, however, with the addition of the 
element of purpose, involve communica- 
tion in the sense of Category One. Had 
the boss when he made his wordless ap- 
pearance done so intentionally to evoke 
response, or had he intentionally not 
appeared when he knew his employees 
expected him to (the absence of a stimu- 
lus object in a certain context can be 
as meaningful as its presence), the det- 


initions would apply. If the too-small 


desk and 
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desk and the inadequate chair had been 
purposely given to the men in ques- 
tion (to let them know, for instance, 
that they were not so important as they 
might have felt themselves to be) these 
would not have been communication sit- 
uations in terms of definitions in Cate- 
gory One. 

If we apply Category Two definitions, 
on the other hand, we find that all the 
ofice situations described involve com- 
munication. The New- 
comb, Ruesch, Cooley, Lindgren, Stev- 


definitions of 
ens, and Weaver would quite plainly 
each of the office incidents a 
communication The “split” 
definitions of Sapir and Brownell are 


make of 
situation. 


more difficult to apply, but it seems ap- 
“ex- 
plicit” concepts would include those 
situations that had meaning for the in- 


parent that their “implicit” and 


dividuals involved although they were 


not intentionally structured to have 


such meaning. 


[il 


What insights can we derive from the 
the relationships 
among them, and their relationships to 
the situations In the first 
place, the classification itself gives us a 
perspective on the problem of defining 
“communication” by revealing various 


above definitions, 


desc ribed? 


attempts to conceptualize the process. 
The attempts to 
delineate certain types of interaction as 


classification reveals 


communication to the exclusion of 
other types; it reveals attempts to in- 
clude as a special kind of communica- 
tion certain interactional behavior that 
does not fit the conventional concept of 
communication, a disre- 


gard of such distinctions and the inclu- 


and further, 


sion of all forms of human interaction, 
direct or as communication. 
And still further, it reveals definitions 
so broad that certain animal responses, 


indirect, 


15 


and even mechanical interactions, fall 
into the category of communication. 


Secondly, the importance and value 
of viewing communication as response 
become apparent. It is evident from the 
classification and application of the def- 
initions that in the first category the 
concept of the process of communica- 
tion is from the point of view of the 
transmitter of stimuli, and in the sec- 
ond category, from the point of view of 
the person responding. Looking at the 
process of communication from the 
transmitter’s point of view provides the 
most obvious method of delimiting the 
area of behavior to be treated as com- 
munication, and consequently simplifies 
the problem of definition. If someone is 
transmitting stimuli for the purpose of 
evoking response there is communica- 
tion; otherwise there is none. This is 
certainly one basis for definition, but it 
leaves a large area of behavior—often 
indistinguishable from ‘“‘communica- 
tion” by the responder or an observer— 
inadequately related to it, and in a 
sense unaccounted for. Only the trans- 
mitter can know whether or not he is 
transmitting stimuli for the purpose of 
influencing the behavior of others. 


When the process of communication 
is viewed from the perspective of the 
person responding, the above problem 
of what to do with the closely related 
behavior no longer exists. There seems to 
be no significant difference in the process 
of response whether or not it is to de- 
liberately transmitted stimuli, and there- 
fore no reason to classify the responses 
on this basis. To use the office examples 
again, in the non-verbal situations, if 
the responders had known whether 
or not the situations were intentionally 
structured, it might have made a differ- 
ence in the behavior elicited, but this dif- 
ference would have been the result of 
their having perceived the stimulus pat- 






















16 


tern differently. Had they assumed inten- 
tional structure, whether not 


there was in fact intentional structure 


then or 
would have made no difference to their 
response. 


There may appear to be a problem 

viewing communication from the 
point of view of the responder when we 
proceed from people’s influencing each 
other through words, actions, or man- 
made artifacts as communication to in- 
cluding as communication the indivi- 
dual’s response to some object in the 
natural environment that human effort 
has in no way structured. Take, for in- 
stance, someone’s responses to the moon. 
Yet, here again, apart from the very ba- 
sic response of awareness, his reactions, 
intellectual and and _ the 
meanings he “sees” in the moon are a 
function of the influence of other minds; 
he is interacting, though indirectly, with 
other people. 


in 


emotional, 


Thirdly, we are able to select a basic 
and useful definition of ‘“communica- 
tion.” The logical end result of accepting 
any of the definitions in Category Two is 
the acceptance of the broadest of the 
definitions, that of Stevens, which in- 
cludes all instances of discriminatory 
response to environmental stimuli as 
communication (disregarding, of course, 
mechanical interaction as communica- 
tion). As a basic definition this is the 
most satisfactory. It is inclusive of the 
other definitions, and it provides a per- 
spective that permits us to see the rela- 
tionships between the many other pro- 
posed definitions of communication.” 
Viewed from the perspective of this def- 
inition, the other definitions differ from 
each other on the basis of the range of 
response-evoking stimuli included in the 
communication situation. By the same 


20In this paper I have abitrarily limited my 
discussion to a consideration of communication 
at the human level. 
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token, this definition permits us systep 
atically to delineate areas of commas 
cative behavior for purposes of stud 
while keeping these limited areas of be 
havior in a consistent relationship 
the total area of communicative behay. 
ior of which they are a functionally ip 
separable part. We can delineate theg 
areas for study by delimiting the rang 
of response-evoking stimuli that is to hk 
included in a given communication sity. 
ation. Thus we might include as com 
munication only those responses t 
words, objects, or actions deliberate) 
structured to evoke response in a given 
situation. We might include only r 
sponses to written words designed to 
“communicate” at a particular time. We 
might include only spoken words and 
bodily actions, or only spoken words, or 
spoken words in a face-to-face situation, 
depending upon what aspect of the hv 
ma interaction we happen to be pr 
marily interested in. 

There can, of course, be no sharp line 
of demarcation between the responses 
defined as communicative and those that 


are not. There is, as Cooley stated, no | 


sharp line between the means of com- 
munication and the rest of the external 


world. Moreover, delimiting the com: 


munication situation by 


cluded does not cancel 


other stimuli. The individual 


vironmental and _ internal, 


limitation suggested here, 


limiting the 
range of response-evoking stimuli in 
the effects of 
is Con 
stantly making differential responses to 
a wide range of stimulus patterns, en- 
responses 
which are often inextricably intermin- 
gled with the responses to the stimuli 
that would be, by definition in a given 
case, included within the area of com- 
municative behavior. The process of 
however, 
makes possible a systematic approach te 
the problem of limited definition, and 
makes us more clearly aware of what 
we are including and excluding for pur- 
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poses ol study and how these parts are 
related to each other.*# 


The broad, basic definition adopted 
here points to the basic nature of com- 
municative behavior. While it may of- 


ten serve Our purpose to consider as 


communication situations only those in 
which people are responding to verbal 
stimuli, or rather, to consider primarily 
their responses to verbal stimuli, we 
must recognize the integral relationship 


21What I have written about the process of 
ommunication in no way suggests that any 
one factor in the process of producing, trans- 
mitting, or receiving stimuli is more important 
than another. Within what may be defined in 
a given case as a “communication situation” 
we may single out for further analysis the 
source of the stimuli, the nature of the stim- 
uli transmitted, the method of transmission, the 
receiver of the stimuli, the responses evoked, 
or relationships among these factors. 
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between such responses and responses 
to other stimuli. 

The problem of defining “communi- 
cation” is not unlike that of defining 
“education.” In a sense, all learning 
experiences are educational (perhaps all 
experiences beyond reflex action), but to 
make learning more rapid and _ profit- 
able we set up certain conditions of 
learning and in general limit the term 
“education” to an application to learn- 
ing under such conditions. But to see 
what is conventionally termed ‘“educa- 
tion” in the proper perspective we must 
see it in relationship to the vast number 
of other experiences of which it is a 
functionally inseparable part. And so, 
too, must we see communication, parti- 
cularly that process of communication 
we call speech. 


EXCURSUS 


RULE II.—The tones of the voice should always correspond with the 


nature of the subject. 


In our attempt to imitate nature it is important to avoid affectation, 


for, to this fault, even perfect monotony is preferable. 


To improve the voice in all these respects, practice is necessary. To 
increase its compass or range of notes, commence, for example, with the 
lowest pitch the voice can comfortably sound, and repeat whole para- 
graphs and pages upon that key. Then rise one note higher, and practice 
on that, in the same way, then another, and so on, until the highest pitch 
of the voice is reached. The strength of the voice may be increased in the 
same way, by practicing with different degrees of loudness, from a whisper 
to full rotundity, taking care to keep the voice on the same key. The 
same note in music may be sounded Joud or soft. So, also, a sentence may 
be pronounced on the same pitch with different degrees of loudness. Having 
practiced with different degrees of loudness on one key, make the same 
experiment on another, and then on another, and so on. It will be found, 
that the voice is capable of being changed and improved by exercise and 
practise to a much greater degree than is generally supposed.—William H. 
McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing 
Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, and Exer- 
cises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & 


Company, 1853), pp. 12-13. 
























A “DISCOGRAPHY” OF COMMERCIALLY 
RECORDED SPEECHES 


Gordon L. Thomas and David Potter 


HE compiler of bibliographies has, 
Big best, a tedious task. But he us- 
ually knows the date of the utterance or 
publication and its place. Not so the 
compiler of a “discography” of recorded 
speeches. First, he finds that most com- 
panies do not bother to list the date or 
place of the speech; secondly, he can 
seldom find written the 
jacket of the album or in the record it- 
self to testify whether the voice is that 
of the original speaker before the actual 
audience or of a reader orating to the 
tune of “canned” applause; and, finally, 
he frequently cannot tell, because of 
extreme editing, who the speaker is, or 
from what speech the excerpt comes. 

The “discography” which follows is 
the result of much detective work and 
some conjecture. Necessarily it is not 
definitive, although it is fairly compre- 
hensive. We have not included items we 
could not identify at least by speaker 
and speech, and we have. omitted those 
recordings for which we could not sup- 
ply record numbers. Whenever the re- 


evidence on 


This “discography” is the first representation 
of its senior compiler in The Speech Teacher. 
His “Aaron Burr's Farewell Address” appeared 
in The Quarterly Tournal of Speech for Oc- 
tober, 1953. Dr. Thomas is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Michigan State University. 
He received his A.B. from Albion College in 
1936, his M.A. from [then] Michigan State 
College in 1941, and his Ph.D. from North- 
western University in 1952. 

The junior compiler, of course, is well known 
to readers of The Speech Teacher. Currently 
one of its Consulting Editors, he was Audio- 
Visual Aids Editor for The Speech Teacher’s 
first three years. Dr. Potter is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Michigan State University. 
He took his B.S. and M.A. degrees at Rutgers 
University in 1937 and 1099, respectively. Co- 
lumbia University awarded him the Ph.D. in 
1945. 


leases were available, we have checke 
their contents against the claims of th 
advertisers and the “blurbs” on the jack 
ets. 

In this “discography” each entry j 
listed as follows: Name of speech, plag 
and date of speech, length of recordin 


(“C” denotes the complete speech « 


at least one record face devoted to it; “FF 


denotes an excerpt of more than thit 
ty seconds in length), name of the re 
ord or album, the recording company 
and the number of the record or album 
All recordings of less than thirty sec 
onds’ duration are listed as “fragments 
at the end of the listing for each ind: 
vidual speaker. 
ACHESON, DEAN. Fragment in This is the UN 
Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
AITKEN, WILLIAM Baron Beaver 
brook. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl Harbor 
London Records, LLPA1. 
AsQuITH, HERBERT H. “Budget Speech” (1909 
(C). His Master’s Voice, D379. 
ATTLEE, CLEMENT R. “The Terms of Surrendet’ 
(14 August, 1945) (C). Those Historic Yeon 
Panacoustic, Hg48s. 
. Fragments in J Can Hear It Now, Vol 
II. Columbia, MM881. Also in This is the 
U.N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
AURIOL, VINCENT. “Welcoming the General As 
sembly” (Paris, 21 September, 1948) (E: 6 
secs.). This is the U.N. Tribune Productions, 
WA4853. 
BALDWIN, STANLEY. “Tribute to the Memory of 
King George V” (C). His Master’ 
Voice, C2819-2821. 
BARKLEY, ALBEN W. Fragments in J Can Heat 
It Now, Vol. II. Columbia, MM881. Also in 
Mr. President. Victor, LM1753. 
BARNUM, P. T. Fragment in Hark the Yeats. 
Capitol, S282. 
BARRYMORE, JOHN. Fragment in Hark the Years. 
Capitol, S282. 
BarucH, Bernarp. “The Quick and the Dead" 
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New York, 14 June, 1946). (E: 50 secs.). I 

Can Hear It Now, Vol. Il. Columbia, MM881. 

This is the U.N. Tribune 
Productions, WA4853. 

Beck, JAMES. “Conclusion of Speech to the 
Pilgrims’ Club” (London, 28 November, 1918) 
C). His Master’s Voice, D366. 


_——.. Fragment in 


ReneS, EDUARD. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl 
Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 

BERENDSON, CARL A. Fragment in This is the 
U.N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 


“Inauguration of Security Coun- 
(E: g 
Productions, 


BEVIN, ERNEST. 
cil” (London, January, 1946) 
U.N. 


secs.). 

This is the rribune 
WA4853- 

——. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl Harbor. 
London Records, LLPA1. This is 
the U. N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

Bey, MAHMOUD FAwzi. Fragment in This is the 
U. N. 

BAULT, GEORGES. Fragment in This is the U.N. 

Productions, WA4853. 

BOURNE, FRANCIS CARDINAL. “Education” (1907) 
C). His Master’s Voice, E158. 

WILLIAM 

Chicago, 8 July, 


Also in 


rribune Productions, WA4853. 


Tribune 


BRYAN, JENNINGS. “Cross of Gold” 
1896) (E: 32 secs.). Hark 

Capitol, S282. Also (E: 2 min. 8 
secs.). If I’m Elected. Heritage, LP A1201. 

——. “Prince of Peace” (E: 2 min. 35 secs.). 
An Anthology of Rhetoric. B & B Documen- 
tary Records, B&B4. 

——. “Freedom for the Philippines” 
2 
Services, ES1. 

BUNCHE, RALPH. Fragment in This is the U.N. 
Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

Byrp, HARRY. 
tor, LM1753. 

BYRNES, JAMES FRANCIS. 


the Years. 


(1901) 


min.). Voices of Freedom. Educational 


Fragment in Mr. President. Vic- 


Fragment in This is 
the U. N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
CALDERONE, FRANK. Fragment in This is 
U. N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

Carnes, GERALD. Fragment in This is the U.N. 
Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

Catr, Carnie CHAPMAN. Fragment in Hark the 


Years. 


the 


Capitol, S282. 

NEVILLE. “I Can Do No More” 
London, 27 September, 1938) 
I Can Hear It Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MMB8oo. 
Also (E: 
London Records, LLPA1. Also (C). His Mas- 


ter’s Voice, C3031. 


CHAMBERLAIN, 


{0 secs.). 


——-. “Speech at Heston Airport” (g0 Sep- 
tember, 1938) (€ 
———. “We Value More”’ 
ham, England, 17 March, 1939) 


Pearl Harbor. 


Freedom (Birming- 


Prelude to 


LLPA1. 


London 





CHISHOLM, BROCK. 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON. 





























(E: 50 secs.). 


Prelude to Pearl Harbor. 


His Master’s Voice, C031. 


(E: $5 secs.). 
Records, 


. Fragments in IJ Can Hear It Now, Vol. 
I. Columbia, MM8oo. Also in Prelude to Pearl 
Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 
Fragment. in This is the 
U. N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
“Budget Speech” (1909) 
(C). His Master’s Voice, D379. 
. “General Election Speech” (1918) (C). 
His Master’s Voice, Dg8o. 
. “The Battle of the Plate” (London, 
18 December, 1939) (E: go secs.). Prelude to 
Pearl Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 
. “Be Ye Men of Valor” (London, 19 
May, 1940) (C). Gramophone JOX 33. Also 
(C). Progress of the War, Vol. I. His Master’s 
Voice, GM348. Also (E: 45 secs.). An Anthol- 
ogy of Rhetoric. B & B Documentary Re- 
cords, B&B4. Also (E: 43 secs.). I Can Hear 
It Now, Vol I. Columbia, MMB8oo. Also (E: 30 
secs.). Prelude to Pearl Harbor. London Re- 
cords, LLPA1. 
. “Their Finest Hour” (London, 18 June, 
1940) (E: 37 secs.). I Can Hear It Now, Vol. I. 
Columbia, MMB8oo. Also (E: 45 secs.). Prelude 
to Pearl Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 
Also (C). Progress of the War, Vol. I. His 
Master’s Voice, GM348. Also (C). Winston 
Churchill’s Famous Broadcast Speeches. 
Gramophone, JOX 34/36. 
. “War of the Unknown Warriors” (Lon- 
don, 14 July, 1940) (C). Gramophone, JOX 
37/8. Also (E: 35 secs.). An Anthology of Rhet- 
oric. B & B Documentary Records, B&B4. Al- 
so (C). Progress of the War, Vol. I. His Mas- 
ter’s Voice, GM348. 
. “Every Man to His Post” (London, 11 
September, 1940) (C). Gramophone, JOX 39. 
Also (C). Progress of the War, Vol. I. His 
Master's Voice, GM348. 
. “Frenchmen! Re-Arm Your Spirits” (21 
October, 1940) (C). Progress of the War, Vol. 
II. His Master’s Voice, GM356. 
. “To the Peoples of Italy” (23 Decem- 
ber, 1940) (C). Progress of the War, Vol. II. 
His Master’s Voice, GM356. 
-. “Put Your Confidence in Us” (London, 
q February, 1941) (E: 40 secs.). An Anthology 
of Rhetoric). B & B Documentary Records, 
B&B4. Also (E: 47 secs.). I Can Hear It Now, 
Vol. I. Columbia, MMB8oo. Also (C). Progress 
of the Vol Il. His Master’s Voice, 
GM356. 
. “Westward, Look, the Land Is Bright” 
(27 April, 1941) (E: 35 secs.). Prelude to Pearl 
Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. Also (C). 
Progress of the War, Vol Ill. His Master's 
Voice, GM364. 
. “Broadcast 


War, 








to the Polish People” (3 
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May, 1941 (E: 40 secs.). An Anthology of CospHaAM, ALAN. “How to Fly an Aeroplane” @p (C). V0 
Rhetoric. B & B Documentary Records, Columbia, 9161. ES. 
BKB4. COLERIDGE, STEPHEN. “Mercy to Animals” (9, ——-. Fi 
——. “The German Invasion of Russia” (C). His Master’s Voice, Dg8o. $282. 
(22 June, 1941) (E: 50 secs.). Prelude to Cootmce, CALVIN. “Welcome to Lindbergh) EpwARD J 
Pearl Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. Also (Washington, 1: June, 1927) (C). Vice (C) Hi 
(C). Progress of the War, Vol. III. His 35835. Also (C). Cavalcade of Presidents, yj ——- ** 
Master’s Voice, GM364. tor, PA1og. Speech’ 
——. “The Atlantic Charter” (24 August, . Fragment in Hark the Years. Capito Master’ 
1941) (E: 1 min. go secs.). An Anthology of S282. — 
Rhetoric. B & B Documentary Records, B&xBy. CurLey, JAMes Micnaret. “A Tribute to Lipp Novem 
Also (C). Progress of the War, Vol III. His coln” (Washington, D.C., 4 May, 1923) Q— ——: “ 
Master’s Voice, GM364. Mr. Boston. Linguaphone, XP47908. 1936) 
. “Japanese Treachery in the Pacific’ . “The Elk’s Toast” (Boston, 1924) Q— ——: ° 
(8 December, 1941) (C). Progress of the War, Mr. Boston. Linguaphone, XP47911. 1 Dec 
Vol. IV. His Master’s Voice, GM37o. ———.. “The Forgotten Man” (Brooklyn, 193 Can H 
————. “Address to Congress and the Nation” (C). Mr. Boston. Linguaphone, XP47907. EINSTEIN, 
(Washington, 26 December, 1941) (C). Co- . “Tribute to the Jewish People” (Wah— Love. 
lumbia, C 851/2. Also (C). Progress of the ington, 1944) (C). Mr. Boston. Linguaphom— Hark 
War, Vol. IV. His Master's Voice, GM37o. XP 47909. is the 
——. “Address to the Canadian Parliament” . “Contributions of the Irish” (Bostop\§ EISENHO 
(30 December, 1941) (C). Progress of the War, (C). Mr. Boston. Linguaphone, XP47910. (Lond 
Vol. IV. His Master’s Voice, GMg37o. ——. “Boston’s Greetings” (Boston) (C). Mrp Years. 
———.. “Proclamation of Victory over Ger- Boston. Linguaphone, XP47906. 
mans” (London, 8 May, 1945) (E: 2 min. 14 DALApIeER, Epovarp. Fragment in Prelude tf Recor 
secs.). Those Historic Years. U. S. Record- Pearl Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. tor, | 
ing, Hg483. Dess, EUGENE V. “Campaign Speech” (Chi Dead. 
———. “End of the War in Europe” (London, cago, 1912) (E: go secs.). Hark the Years. Cap ESHER, 
8 May, 1945) (C). Gramophone, JOX 202. itol, S282. Harb 
. “Five Years as Prime Minister” (13 De GAULLE, CHartes. “Speech in London” (Lon) & ‘Hu 
May, 1945) (C). Gramophone, JOX 40/42. don, 8 July, 1940) (E: 55 secs.). Prelude t i 
. “Iron Curtain Speech” (Fulton, Mis- Pearl Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. ELIZABI 
souri, 5 March, 1946) (E: 1 min. go secs.). . Fragment in I Can Hear It Now, Vol.1.| (Lon: 
I Can Hear It Now, Vol. II. Columbia, Columbia, MM8oo. Chile 
MM881. Dewey, JOHN. “Art as Our Heritage” (0) Also 
—. “Broadcast on Death of George VI” Your Child, Inc., Interstate Printers, #630 ~ai 
(7 February, 1952) (C). Columbia, Cz7g00/1. DEWEY THomas E. Fragments in / Can Hen oe 
. “Coronation Speech” (London, 2 June, It Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MMB8oo. Also in o1c 
1953) (E: 2 min. 45 secs.). Coronation Day. I Can Hear It Now, Vol. Il. Columbia, MM- 
7 : ; 881. Also in If I’m Elected. Heritage, LP cem| 
Victor, LBCio63. Also (C). The Coronation s : - 2026 
; = , Aigo1. Also in Mr. President. Victor, LM- 205 
of Queen Elizabeth II. Triumph, 12001. Ae 
. #Jo° 
th Fragments in An Anthology of Rhet- Desuesi, Rviserr. Preement in Mr. POU 1958 
ortc. B & B Documentary Records, B&B4. Victor LMirae Trit 
Also in I Can Hear It Now, Vol I. Columbia, as ; 
MMBoo. Also in Ike From Abilene. Abbey DOp», Norris E. Fragment in This is the UN} yy, 
Records, Wioo. Also in Mr. President. Vic- Tribune Productions, WA4853. Day 
tor, LM1753. Also in Prelude to Pearl Har- Doyte, Sm ARTHUR CONAN. “Conan Doyle 
bor. London Records, LLPA1. Also in The Speaking” (1930) (C). His Master's Voice, Zea 
Quick and the Dead. Victor, LM 1129. C1983. ter’ 
CLaRK, CHAMP. Fragment in Hark the Years. EARHART, AMELIA. “Faith in the Air Age’ | —— 
Capitol, S282. (1931) (E: 2 min.). Voices of Freedom. Edu LB 
CLEVELAND, Grover. “Address to Democratic cational Services, ES1. L 
National Convention” (Chicago, Illinois, EDEN, ANTHONY. Fragments in Prelude to Pearl } Euiza 
1892) (E: 1 min.). If I’m Elected. Heritage, Harbor. London Records, LLPAi. Also in Ww 
LP Ai201. This is the U.N. Tribune Productions, WA: (C) 
Ciynes, J. R. “General Election Speech” (1918) 4853- EVAT 
(C). His Master’s Voice, D38o. Epison, Tuomas A. “Electrical Progress” (1908) Tr 
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C). Voices of Freedom. Educational Services, 
ES1. 


_—. Fragment in Hark the Years. Capitol, 


S282. 

ppwarD -VIII. “Speech” (11 November, 1927) 
C). His Master’s Voice, RB2628. 

_—-. “National Council of Social Service 


Speech” (London, 27 January, 1932) (C). His 
Master’s Voice, RC2360-2. 
——. “British Legion Festival Speech” (11 
Columbia, DX. 


the Empire” (1 


November, 1933) (C). 


——. “Message to 


March, 


1936) (C). His Master’s Voice, RB8417. 

—. “Abdication Speech” (Windsor Castle, 
11 December, 1936) (E: 1 min. 10 secs.). J 
Can Hear It Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MM8oo. 
EINSTEIN, ALBERT. Fragments in Conquest by 
Love. Heritage Records, LP HGooso. Also in 


Hark the Years. Capitol, S282. Also in This 
is the U.N. 
EISENHOWER, 


Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
DwIGHI D-Day” 
Those Historic 


D. “Speech on 
(C). 


Panacoustic, A-100. 


London, 6 June, 1944) 
Years. 
——. Fragments in Ike from Abilene. Abbey 
Records, W-100. Also in Mr. President. Vic- 
tor, LM1753. Also in The Quick and the 
Dead. Victor, LM1129. 
EisHeR, Lestie H. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl 


Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 
Et HussEIN, JEMAL. Fragment in This is the 
UN. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 


ELIZABETH II. “Speech to Children of Britain” 
October, 1940) (C). Through 
the Throne. Victor, LM1770. 


London, 13 
Childhood to 


Also (C). His Master’s Voice, RBSgi11. 
——. “Message on a2ist Birthday” (Cape 
Town, 21 April, 1947) (C). Mis Master's 


Voice, RB8560. 
——. “Christmas Message” 


(London, 25 De- 


cember, 1952) (C). His Master’s Voice, DA- 
2050 

——. “Coronation Speech” (London, 2 June, 
1953) (C). Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 
[riumph, 12001. 


- . “Post-Coronation 





Speech” (London, 2 
June, 1953) (E: 5 min. 45 secs.). Coronation 
Day. Victor, LBC1063. 

——. “Christmas 


Message” (Auckland, New 


Zealand, 25 December, 1953) (C). His Mas- 
ter’s Voice, DAgos6. 
——. Fragments in Coronation Day. Victor, 


LBCio6g. Also in I Can Hear It Now, Vol. 
I. Columbia, MM8oo. 


ELIZABETH, QUEEN MOTHER. “Message to the 
Women of the Empire” (11 November, 1939) 
(C). His Master’s Voice, RC138. 

Evatt, HERBERT. Fragment in This is the U.N. 
Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
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FAIRBANKS, DOuGLAs, SR. Fragment in Hark the 
Years. Capitol, S282. 

FieLps, W..C. Fragment in Hark the Years. Cap- 
itol, S282. 

Focu, FERDINAND. Fragment in Hark the Years. 
Capitol, S282. 

GANDHI, MAHATMA. “His 
(C). Columbia, Ci87M. 

. Fragments in Conquest by Love. Heri- 
tage Records, LP HGooso. Also in Hark the 
Years. Capitol, S282. 

GrorcE V. “Welcome Speech and Opening of 
Tyne Bridge” (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1928) (C). 
Columbia, 9414. 

. “Opening of Five-Power Naval Confer- 

ence” (House of Lords, London, 21 January, 

1930) (C). Victor, 22338. Also (C). His 

Master’s Voice, RB32g0. 

. “Opening of Indian Round-Table Con- 

ference” (London, 12 November, 1930) (C). 

Victor, 22596. Also (C). His Master’s Voice, 

RB3669. 

. “Opening of World Monetary and Eco- 

nomic Conference” (12 June, 1933) (C). His 

Master’s Voice, RB4468. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 Decem- 

ber, 1932) (C). His Master’s Voice, RBS4359. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 December, 

1933) (C). His Master’s Voice, RB8101. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 December, 

1934) (C). His Master’s Voice, RCS2717. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 December, 

1935) (C). His Master’s Voice, RCS2811. 

. “Silver Jubilee Message to the Empire” 

(London, 6 May, 1935) (C). His Master's 

Voice, RC2747. 

. “Speech in Westminster Hall” (London, 
g May, 1935) (C). His Master’s Voice, RC- 
2748. 

Grorce VI. “Message to the Empire” (London, 
12 May, 1937) (C). His Master’s Voice, RG15. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 December, 

1937) (C). His Master’s Voice, RCS2982. 

. “Opening of the Empire Exhibition” 

(Glasgow, 3 May, 1938) (C). His Master's 

Voice, RC3007. 

. “The King to his Peoples” (3 Septem- 
1939) (C). His Master’s Voice, RB8969. 

. “Message to the Empire” (25 December, 

1939) (C). His Master’s Voice, RCg147. 

. “Message to the Empire” (1940) 

His Master’s Voice, RC3174. 

. “Message to the Empire” (23 Septem- 

ber, 1940) (C). His Master’s Voice, RCg189. 

. “Proclamation of Victory over Ger- 

many” (London, 8 May, 1945) (C). Those 

Historic Years. U. S. Recording, H9483. 


. “Royal Wedding 


Spiritual Message” 









































ber, 








(C). 








Silver Broadcast 








Speech” (26 April, 1948) His Master’s 


Voice, RBg654. 


(C). 


——. Fragment in Mr. President. Victot, 
LM1753. 

GOEBBELS, JOSEPH PAUL. “Introduction of Hit- 
ler” (1934) (E: 45 secs.). Hitler’s Inferno. 


Audio Rarities, 2445. 

GOEDHART, VAN HOEVEN. Fragment in This is 
the U.N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

GOERING, HERMANN WILHELM. Fragment in 
Hitler’s Inferno. Audio Rarities, 2445. 

GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED THOMASON. “Adrift on 
an Ice Floe” (1911) (C). His Master’s Voice, 
D376. 

GROMYKO, ANDREI A. Fragments in I Can Hear 
It Now, Vol. II. Columbia, MM881. Also in 
This is the U.N. Tribune Productions, WA- 
4853. 

Gross, ERNEST A. Fragment in This is the U.N. 
Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

HAAKON VII. Fragment in J Can Hear It Now, 


Vol. I. Columbia, MMB8oo. 
HAMBRIDGE, GOvE. Fragment in This is the 
U.N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 
HARDING, WARREN GAMALIEL. “Address at Ho- 


boken” (Hoboken, New Jersey, 23 May, 1921) 
(C). Victor, 35718. Also (C). Cavalcade of 
Presidents, Victor, PA1o1B. 

. “Address at Opening of International 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments” 
(Washington, 12 November, 1921) (E: 31 
secs.). Hark the Years. Capitol, S282. Also 
(E: 1 min. 18 secs.). If I’m Elected. Heritage, 
LP Also (C). Victor, 35718. 

HEFFLIN, THOMAS. Fragment in Mr. President. 
Victor, LM1753. 

HerBert, A. P. “Let’s Be Gay” (London, 13 
April, 1941) (C). His Master’s Voice, Bg178. 

Hess, RUDOLPH. Fragment in Hitler’s Inferno. 
Audio Rarities, 2445. 





Ai2o1. 


Hitt, Lisrer. Fragment in Mr. President. Victor, 
LM1753. 

HITCHCOCK, RAYMOND. 
Years. Capitol, S282. 

HiTLer, ADoLF. “Talk in Rome” (Italy, May, 


1938) (E: go secs.). Hitlers Inferno. Audio 
Rarities, 2445. 


Fragment in Hark the 





. “Speech Against Eduard Benes” (Ber- 
lin, 26 September, 1938) (E: 50 secs.). J Can 
Hear It Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MMB8oo. 

. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl Harbor. 
London Records, LLPA1. 

Hoover, HERBERT. “War and Youth” (5 July, 
1939) (E: 4 min.). An Anthology of Rhetoric. 
B & B Documentary Records, B&B4. Also (C). 
Victor, PA102B. 


. Fragments 





in Mr. 





President. Victor, 
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LM1753. Also in Hark the Years. Capiuih 
$282. 

Hopkins, Harry L. “Aid to Russia” (Londy 
27 July, 1941) (E: 40 secs.). Prelude to Pe 
Harbor. London Records, LLPA1. 

. Fragment in Mr. President. 
LM1753. 

JACKSON, ROBERT. Fragment in J Can Hear 
Now, Vol. II. Columbia, MM881. 

Jounson, Amy. “The Story of My Flight” ($y 
ney, Australia, 1930) (C). Columbia, DB 

JouNson, Hucu. Fragments in I Can Hear | 
Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MM8oo. Also in M& 
President. Victor, LM1753. 

JULIANA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. Fragmen 
in This is the U.N. 
WA4853. 

KALTENBORN, HANS Von. Fragment in Mr. Pre; 
ident. Victor, LM1753. 

KEFAUVER, Estrs. Fragment in Mr. President 
Victor, LM1753. 

KING, WILLIAM Lyon MACKENzIE. Fragment it 
This is the U.N. Tribune Productions, WA 
4853. 

KNOX, FRANK. Fragment in Mr. President. Vic 
tor, LM1753. 

LA GUARDIA, FiorELLO H. Fragment in This 
the U.N. Tribune Productions, WA4853. 

LANDON, ALFRED E. Fragments in J Can Hear Ii 
Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MM8oo. Also in }} 
I’m Elected. Heritage, LP Aigo1. Also in 
Mr. President. Victor, LM1753. 

LANG, CosMo GorDON, ARCHBISHOP CANTER: 
BuRY. “Tribute to the Memory of King George 
Vv” (26 January, (C). His Master's 
Voice, C2828-q. 

LEBRUN, ALBERT. Fragment in Prelude to Pearl 
Harbor. London Records, LLPAt. 

Lre oF FAREHAM, Viscount. “The Navy Speech" 
(1909) (C). His Master’s Voice, D382. 

LENIN, NIKOLAY. Fragment in Hark the Years. 
Capitol, S28e. 

Lewis, JoHN L. “A Plague on Both Your Houses” 
(Washington, 3 September, 1937) (E: 33 secs) 
I Can Hear It Now, Vol. I. Columbia, MM 





Victe 


Tribune Production 


OF 


1936) 





Soo. 
. Fragment in Mr. President. Victor, LM 

1753- 
Lewis, SINCLAIR. Fragment in Mr. Presiden. 


Victor, LM1753. 
Liz, Trycve. “Election of U.N. Secretary Gen- 


eral” (London, 2 February, 1946) (E: # 


secs.). This is the U.N. Tribune Productions, f 


WA4853. 
. Fragment in This is the U.N. Tribune 
Productions, WA4853.- 





LILIENTHAL, Davy E. “Credo of Democracy” 
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TEACHING SPEECH IN A LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM FOR YOUNG EXECUTIVES 


Victor M. Powell 


Search of Men,’ 
the title of a recent magazine article, 
underscores the intense efforts of busi- 


“Management in 


ness organizations to find and train men 
for executive positions. Each year the 
courses designed to train management 
personnel for business multiply, and 
popular periodicals abound in reports 
of these programs.? Many of them are 
designed to deal specificially with busi- 
ness problems, but the protagonist of 
the liberal arts need not search far to 
find support for the proposition that 
training in the liberal arts is the best 
preparation for the would-be executive. 
David A. Shepard, a Director of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
reports his company’s increasing interest 
in non-technically trained men, ‘and 
quotes Irving S. Olds, retired Chairman 
of the Board of U. S. Steel, as saying, 
“The most difficult problems American 
enterprise faces today are neither scien- 
tific nor technical, but lie chiefly in 
the of in a 
liberal arts education.” 


realm what is embraced 


The author of this essay on teaching speech 
to overgraduates (to use a term not yet in Web- 
ster) is an Associate Professor of Speech at 
Wabash College. He took his undergraduate 
degree at the University of Minnesota, his mas- 


ter’s and doctorate at the University of Mis- 
souri. 
1By David A. Shepard in The Atlantic 


Monthly, CXCVII, 3 (March, 1956), 65-68. 

2For instance, in adidtion to the Shepard 
article, see William H. Whyte Jr., “Sabbatical 
for Businessmen?” Fortune, LIII, 6 (June, 1956), 
148-150; 244; 247-248; E. Digby Baltzell, “Bell 
Telephone’s Experiment in Education,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, CCX, 1258 (March, 1955), 73° 
"7; and “Back to School for Executives,” The 
Library Journal, LXXX (1 November, 1955), 
2431-2432. 

8 Shepard, op. cit., 66. 


For the past two years I have served 
on the faculty planning committee and 
have taught the speech part of a liberal 
arts program for training young execu- 
tives. The program, initiated at Wabash 
College in the summer of 1955 under a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation, 
seeks to give potential business leaders 
an introduction to the disciplines of the 
liberal arts. The participants come pri- 
marily from manufacturing companies, 
though banking, finance, brokerage, and 
retail sales are also represented. Their 
educational background is _ varied. 
Classes have included men with no col- 
lege experience and one man with a 
doctorate in chemical engineering. The 
majority of those holding college de- 
grees are technically trained—chemical, 
industrial, and electrical engineers. In 
age the men have ranged from twenty- 
one to forty-five years. The average age 
of the first class was thirty-two years, of 
the second class, thirty-five years. 
‘Though participants represented a-wide 
range in business experience, education, 
and age, they had this in common: each 
had been designated by his company as 
a man of unusual promise. I shall refer 
to these men as “students,” but you 
should remember that the word refers to 
mature men, some with as much as 
twenty years’ business experience. 


During their stay on campus these ex- 
ecutive-students receive an _ intensive 
course of lectures and readings in ‘the 
physical and social sciences and in the 
humanities. Lecture topics suggest the 
scope of the program. On one day the 
men heard lectures on “Economics and 
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the Future” and “Frontier of Science.” 
The next morning’s lecture topics were 
“Religion in the Twentieth Century” 
and “Why Read a Book?” Readings in- 
cluded Antigone, Plato's 
Apology, Candide, Hamlet, and _ selec- 
from Adam Smith’s The Wealth 
of Nations and Samuel Lubell’s The Fu- 


ture of American Politics. 


Sophocles’ 


tions 


Ihe day’s schedule begins at nine 
with two lecture sessions, each an hour 
and fifteen minutes in length. The af- 
ternoon is kept free for study and for 
individual with staff 
representatives 
from a firm specializing as psychological 


counselling our 


psychologist and with 


consultants The eve- 
ning sessions are devoted to the seminar 
discussion of assigned readings. 

Over a period of five years the stu- 
dents spend ten weeks on the Wabash 
the summer 
when college is not in session. The cam- 
pus residence is distributed over the five 
years in the following manner: three 
weeks the first summer, two weeks in 
each of the next three summers, and 
one week in the final summer. In addi- 
tion to the time they spend on campus, 
the college arranges for a continuing re- 
lationship with the men during the rest 
of the year when they are on the job. 
This is accomplished by visits from the 
staff psychologist and by two meetings 
(in the late fall and early spring) of the 
entire group, which some of the staff 
members attend. 

The planning committee early agreed 
that speech training should have an im- 
portant place in the program. Yet be- 
cause of the heavy demands on the stu- 
dents’ time, the training had to be ac- 
complished within severe time restric- 
tions, both for the instructor’s lectures 
and individual criticisms and for the 
students’ speech preparation. 

The committee assigned to speech in- 
struction four of the thirty-three lecture 


to management. 


campus during months 
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sessions available in the opening thref 
wecks. On the first day, both lectup§ 
sessions were concerned with speech. We 
so utilized the time in order to prepay 
the students as quickly as possible fo 
their own speech-making, which begay 
on the second day. The first lecture, de 
livered W. N. Brigane, 
dealt with the problems, opportunities, 


by Professor 
and responsibilities of communication 
in a free society. In the second period] 
began the specific instruction in speech 
making with a lecture on the fundamen 
tals of delivery and an introduction t 


speech organization. The third lecture} 


given at the conclusion of the first week, 
dealt with speech composition; and the 
final lecture, given the last week of the 
course, introduced the students to the 
principles of group discussion. At the 
beginning of each lecture the student 
received an outline of that lecture. The 
outlines served two purposes: Since we 
used no textbook, the outlines became 
a permanent reference for the student, 
and the careful preparation of the out 
lines enabled them to serve as examples 
of speech organization and outlining. 


Since the schedule could 
time for speech-making in regular class 
sessions, we decided to use the dinner 
sessions for student speeches. Each eve- 
ning, while the group remained at the 
tables, four students spoke. With the 
use of a limited number of luncheons 
for the same purpose, all students made 
three five-minute speeches during the 
three weeks. We gained still further op- 
portunities for students to address the 
group by assigning one student each day 
to act as program chairman for the 
day and another student to act as Tre 
porter. The reporter's task required 
him to report each day at noon a sum- 
mary of the preceding day’s activity. 
Thus in three weeks each student spoke 
before the group at least five times. 


allow no 
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To keep the burden of speech 
preparation as light as possible, we 
urged students to draw upon their busi- 
ness experience, hobbies, or community 
work for speech subjects. I confess this 
subject matter had one disadvantage: 
most students talked about their job 
experience, and a series of speeches by 
unskilled speakers describing industrial 
processes is likely to be dull. On the 
other hand, these speeches provided ex- 
cellent material for warning the speak- 
ers against the use of jargon and spe- 
cialists’ The students 
themselves soon felt the limitations of 


vocabularies. 


the subject matter and many quickly ex- 
tended themselves to find topics of more 
general interest. 


With the lectures and speech-making 
provided for, we still faced the problem 
of finding time for individual criticism 
We could: not make 
critiques at the conclusion of the dinner 


and counselling. 


speaking for fear of encroaching upon 
the evening seminar period. This prob- 
lem we solved by the intensive use of 
We recorded every 
speech during its delivery. The student 


tape recordings. 


then made an appointment with me for 
the next afternoon to hear the playback 
and hear my comments on the speech. 
When necessary, these periods also pro- 
vided the opportunity for individual 
drill work. From the tape recordings, I 
could comment on organization, lan- 
guage, and use of the voice. I had made 
written notes on the visual aspects of 
delivery while the student was speaking, 
and | in the 


these as well 


individual conferences. 


covered 


No speech teacher will be surprised 
to learn that the major delivery problem 
of most students was use of the voice: 
dull voices lacking adequate volume and 
inflection. I found one device helpful 
in quickly pointing up this problem and 
getting the speaker started on correct- 


ing it. I stopped the playback after a 
particularly dull, lifeless sentence and 
wrote that sentence on the blackboard. 
For the next few minutes the student 
would drill on that sentence. When he 
achieved something approaching ade- 
quate volume and inflection, I would 
have him repeat the sentence again and 
record it on the tape, immediately fol- 
lowing its appearance in the speech as 
originally made. When the two sen- 
tences were played back the student was 
invariably impressed by the contrast and 
had a vivid demonstration of the direc- 
tion in which he had to go. 


We made one further use of the tape 
recorder. Though students were en- 
couraged to make appointments for help 
in preparation before speaking, these 
conferences were of necessity short. How- 
ever, we placed another tape recorder in 
a separate room where students could 
use it to rehearse speeches while others 
were listening to playbacks of speeches 
they had previously made. 


In the first two summers of this course 
we have not been able to do much with 
training in group discussion, though we 
have made a start. In addition to the 
lecture on principles of discussion and 
participation in evening seminars, in 
each session we have assigned several 
students the task of organizing and lead- 
ing an evening seminar. On the basis of 
experience thus far we plan to make 
more use of the student-led discussions 
in future sessions. 


What can be accomplished in this 
kind of program to improve effective- 
ness in speaking has encouraged me. 
Though my own judgment may be prej- 
udiced by my personal involvement, I 
have had the testimony of other staff 
members who have heard all or most of 
the student speeches. They agree that 
the students make marked improvement 
in the course of three weeks. 












































TELEVISED 
Wayne E. Brockriede 


ECENT experimental evidence sug- 
| * ome that “televised education” 
can effectively bring the classroom into 
the living room.’ Unfortunately, little 
is known about television’s potential ef- 
fectiveness in some educational areas, 
for example, forensics.? _In essence, can 
televised forensics achieve educational 
values for student participants and their 
audiences? 

If the primary strength of a high 
school or college forensics program is 
training students to become effective 
leaders in the deliberation of public af- 
fairs, they must have opportunities to 
speak in realistic audience situations. 
Television serves as an important sup- 


Forensics is probably the most anciently hon- 
orable of extracurricular activities in American 
schools: it held a secure position for generations 
before dramatics achieved respectability. So 
far there is no newer activity than television. 
Yet once again we see that old and new can 
ally in a union that strengthens both. 

The senior author (who took his baccalaur- 
eate and master’s degrees at Indiana State 
Teachers College and his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois) is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Supervisor of Forensics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The junior author (whom 
Georgetown College granted the A.B. and 
Northwestern the M.A.) is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Director of Forensics at 
the University of Georgia, currently on leave. 

1In its “Fact Sheets” the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois, publishes abstracts of 
experimental studies of the effectiveness of tele- 
vision in education. The cost of a year’s sub- 
scription to the “Fact Sheets” is $2.50. 

2 For a review of thirty-five commercial net- 
work programs with discussion format, see 
Robert Haakenson, “Adapting Debate to Tele- 
vision,” Western Speech, XVII (May, 1953), 165- 
173. However, there seem to be few reports of 
educationally-sponsored forensics telecasts. 
Among them are “The First Television Debate.” 
The Speaker, XXIV (May, 1947), 3; and Edward 
Stasheff and N. Edd Miller, “Televising a De- 
bate in a Courtroom Setting,” The Speech 
Teacher, 111 (September, 1954), 215-219. 
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FORENSICS 






discardil 
© ties are 
sive. As 


S called « 


and David B. Strother 


plementary means of achieving this 
jective and, in addition, introduces sty 


dents to a challenging new medi 1 
ies = progres 


mass communication—one 
quires visual adaptation. 
The audience can also profit fron 
televised forensics because forensics ané 
democracy are concerned with the sam 
problems, materials, and processes. 


which » 


the high school or college forensics pr 


gram has an opportunity to serve the 


local public by stimulating greater in 
terest in public issues and vividly ill 
trating rational methods of deliberation 
in a democratic society. 

The purpose, then, of this article i 
to share with you some of our oper 
tional problems as we tried to achiev 
these educational values in a series o 
twelve forensics programs, “Youth Face 
the Issues,” over the University of Ill: 
nois station, WILL-TV, from Februan 
to May, 1956. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF DELIBERATION 


“Every educational telecasting oper 
tion must have some overall purpose a 
‘idea’ on which it bases its program 
ming,” writes William K. Cumming, Di 
rector of Television Development, Ste 
phens College. Our first consideration 


was to choose a basic “idea,” or instr 


ment, which represented the methods} 


used in the deliberation of public ques 
tions, and to adapt it to television. 

Should televised forensics programs 
be based upon discussion, debate, or a 
complementary relationship of the two? 
A growing number of recent writers art 


8 This is Educational Television (Ann At 


bor: Edward Brothers, Inc., 1954), p. 151. 
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discarding the notion that these activi- 
ties are antithetical and mutually exclu- 
sive. As early as 1939, Lester Thonssen 
called discussion and debate “two as- 
pects of one process” which “play com- 
plementary roles in the broader func- 
tions of persuasion.”* More recently, 
Halbert E. Gulley has defined his “de- 
liberation continuum” as a “continuous 
progression of closely related steps,” 
from inquiry to advocacy.® Clearly, the 
deliberative process unifies discussion 
and debate, and we believe that on ques- 
tions of public policy both are almost in- 
evitable. Discussion explores the complex 
issues Of a public question, resolves some 
into agreement, and crystallizes others 
into disagreement, of which debate is 
the natural result. 


We may have performed a useful edu- 
cational function for the students who 
participated and for the audience by 
placing discussion and debate in one 
framework, thereby dramatizing the uni- 
ty of the deliberative process. Our pro- 
cedure was simple. We devoted two 
telecasts to a current public problem. 
On the first, four panelists defined 
terms, explored historical background, 
analyzed cause-effect relationships, for- 
mulated goals, and considered possible 
solutions. On the second, two panelists 
returned to engage in a cross-examina- 
tion debate on some issue which had 
emerged in the previous discussion. The 
conflict usually centered around possible 
solutions. For example, one of the 
questions discussed was “How can the 
United States implement racial desegre- 
In the 
course of the discussion, controversy 


gation in the public schools?’ 


arose around one panelist’s opinion that 
“The Supreme Court should strictly en- 


“The Social Values of Discussion and De- 
bate,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXV 
(February, 1939), 117. 

5 Essentials of Discussion and Debate (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955), Pp. 3- 


force desegregation in the public 
schools,” which became the proposition 
for the cross-examination debate. 


So much for procedure. Now, how did 
we adapt it to television without harm- 
fully affecting the exploration of crucial 
issues? Obviously, natural deliberation 
of public problems requires an ines- 


‘timable amount of time for reading, 


analysis, and assimilation. It is not cus- 
tomary to discuss important public 
problems for thirty minutes one week 
and to debate for thirty minutes the 
next. Even when we had selected ques- 
tions appropriate to the interests and 
points of view of the panelists and on 
which public deliberation had deter- 
mined many of the possible issues, we 
still needed a catalyst to speed up the 
process. 


The catalyst consisted of group meet- 
ings before presentation of the program. 
After an informal conference with each 
panelist, the moderator selected facets 
of the question, placed them in outline 
form, and distributed a copy to each 
panelist. The first group meeting con- 
sisted of a thirty-minute discussion of 
the topic on radio, five hours before the 
telecast. Following this program, the 
moderator met informally with the 
panel to discuss matters which they had 
added, emphasized, omitted, or slighted. 
The panelists by this time generally had 
some idea of how far the pattern of 
reflective thinking would go before it 
gave way to debate, and the moderator 
was ready to select the principal dispu- 
tants and suggest to them when the main 
conflicting ideas should reach a climax. 
In every instance we advised the panel- 
ists that they were in no way committed 
to follow the outline. Although this 
freedom complicated the moderator’s 
duties, it assured the discussants’ spon- 
taneity. 
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INTEREST FACTORS 


After selecting the deliberative proc- 
our instrument, we faced the 
problem of choosing interest factors, for, 
as Tom Battin, Television Production 
Manager at the University of Houston, 
has written, “If an educational program 
is interesting, it will hold attention.’ 
We rejected two extreme points of view: 


ess aS 


(1) the notion of placing primary em- 
phasis on showmanship to the neglect 
of educational objectives; and (2) the 
contention that educational television 
should have no special concern with in- 
terest appeals. The latter position de- 
nies a basic assumption underlying rhet- 
oric, public address, discussion, and de- 
bate which James A. Winans appropri- 
ately summarized when he wrote that 
the speaker's first task is to win “fair, 
favorable, or undivided attention to 
propositions.’”* 

We agree with the position of LeRoy 
Bannerman, of the University of Ala- 
bama Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ing Service, who has stated, “To be 
highly entertained is not necessarily to 
be subjected to an educationally defici- 
ent project ... but it merely means that 
the particular audience has found the 
project compelling.”* How, then, could 
we make televised forensics a compel- 
ling project while retaining primary em- 
phasis upon its educational objectives? 
We considered such interest factors as 
(1) skill and training of participants, (2) 
continuity and frequency of presenta- 
tion, and (3) variety of personnel and 
formats. As we consider these items, 
you will observe the dependence each 
has on the other. 


First, an interesting program must 


6“The Implications of Television in Edu- 
cation,” The Southern Speech Journal, XVIII 
(May, 1953), 243. 

7 Public Speaking (Rev. ed.; New York: The 
Century Company, 1924), p. 193. 

s“Entertain to Educate,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, VLII (April, 1956), 170. 


have skilled participants. Naturally, og »mount O 
first consideration was to select fig hough W 
the membership of the Illini Forensic Ag shly de: 
sociation students who had extensy schedule | 
experience in intercollegiate discussigiforensics 
and debate, but who still needed trai egularly 
ing in adapting to television. Our jj ablished 
tial method was to provide experien 
in radio which we _ hope 
would transfer to television. We p 
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vided this experience with the CO-Open; 
tion of the Illini Student Forum, ag 
dent discussion program series whid 
has been presented weekly for the pag 
eight years over radio station WILL 
Many of our prospective panelists ha 
appeared frequently on this program 
and we assigned others to it for simila 
experience. The other training methe 
provided a more immediate and specifi 
value by enabling the panelists to init 
ate their ideas in a related medium. A} 
though we definitely did not regard the 
radio program as a mere rehearsal fa 
the televised 


varied 
we believe it 
permitted the moderator and discussant 
to bring into better focus the relative im 
portance of 
what information 


discussion, versifies 


partici] 
each se 
learn 
opinions the 
other panelists had, and to acquire a 
assimilated understanding of the ques 
tion. 


various issues, to 
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Second, we believe that a regular cor 
tinuity of programming and format it 
creases the interest value for the aud 


ence. We accomplish this continuity, in 
part, by selecting as our basic format 
discussion-debate unit consisting of two 
thirty-minute periods with seven days 
elapsing between presentations. The de 
lay was not an ideal arrangement, but 
it expeditiously enabled the advocates 
to prepare and polish their constructive 
presentations for the debate which was 
to follow. Presenting programs on 2 
weekly basis was also consistent with 
the number of participants who were} °} 


qualified and available to us and the ae 


victio 
the n 
proce 
the 1 
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ally, OW mount of time the station allotted. Al- 
ct frag hough we found the weekly program 
ensic A bighls desirable, a more or less frequent 
edule could be arranged, or perhaps 
orensics might be inserted 
iMyegularly into another series already es- 
Our in ablished. 

nerd 






programs 


Too much regularity, however, may 
Dope suse interest to lag. We tried to avoid 
Ve pry this lag through a third interest factor, 
O-Opers 
1, a sty 
whid 
he pas experience qualified them and formed 
Se two permanent panels of four members 
Sts hati 


rogram) 


Wvariety of personnel and types of pro- 
grams. In the case of “Youth Faces the 
issues,” we selected eight students whose 





each which alternated throughout the 
gries. When a regular member was un- 


similap able to participate, we obtained a sub- 
meth situte from a short list of alternates. 
specitif The resulting stability aided planning, 
O MitiPand yet we presented occasional new 
Im. AM faces to the television audience. In ad- 
ard th dition to presenting new faces, we also 
sal forf varied program formats to provide di- 
leve ith versified forensic experiences for the 
aaa participants and the audience. After 
IVE iF each series of two discussion-debates (or 
lear} four programs), we introduced a “spe- 
" theB cial”: a parliamentary debate, and a 
Ire al presentation of the three winners in the 
qu Alfred D. Huston Memorial Awards in 
| Public Speaking. The parliamentary de- 
Al om bate was our most ambitious undertak- 
lat sd ing.® For this debate, we secured a stu- 
aud dio audience of about twenty-five stu- 
ity, MF dents in the beginning public speaking 
mat 4) class and intercollegiate debaters. The 
of tWO} house was divided: those for the resolu- 
days | tion sat on one side, those opposed on 
he de} the other, and we encouraged them to 
t, but} move to the other side when their con- 
oa victions changed. The chairman called 
uctiVe | the meeting to order and explained the 
h was} procedure briefly. A motion to adopt 
on 4} the resolution, “That the health of the 
with 
were *For a brief description of the face-to-face 
1 the f Parliamentary debate, see Gulley, op. cit., pp. 
90-92. 





President should be an issue in the 1956 
campaign,” was made and seconded. De- 
baters from the University of Illinois 
and Michigan State University, on a 
split-team basis, presented five-minute 
principal speeches, after which debate 
was opened to the house. Almost every- 
one spoke at least once. Several minutes 
before the end of the allotted time 
(which for this program was increased 
to sixty minutes) a motion to end de- 
bate was made and passed, a vote on the 
resolution was taken, the result an- 
nounced, and the meeting adjourned. 
The format for the second “special” was 
simple. After a short introduction by 
the chairman, each student spoke for 
eight or nine minutes. We encouraged 
the speakers to use visual aids, which a 
second camera picked up. 

The parliamentary debate, in par- 
ticular, has strong potential interest ap- 
peal because of such features as the di- 
vided house, the movement of the au- 
dience, the variety of speakers, intet- 
ruptions, harassments, and the like. But 
neither the parliamentary debate nor 
the presentation of award-winning 
speakers exhausts the possibilities of spe- 
cial types of televised forensics. The 
University of Michigan and Western 
Reserve University have experimented 
with the courtroom style of debating.*® 
Robert Haakenson reports that Law- 
rence Spivak, producer of “Meet the 
Press,” is interested in the possibilities 
of adapting orthodox intercollegiate de- 
bate to television.‘ Other types of pro- 
grams forensics 
should consider for television broadcast 
are the direct clash debate and the pre- 
sentation of readings on a current topic 


which directors of 


from critical journals most audiences 
have not read. Resourceful directors of 


10 Stasheff and Miller, op. cit.; letter from 
Warren Guthrie, go August, 1956. 
11 Op. cit., 172. 
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forensics have a variety of formats from 
which to chooose. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Facilities for the entire program se- 
ries were quite modest. For discussions 
and debates we used rectangular tables. 
We realize that semi-circular, V-shaped, 
or perhaps even circular table arrange- 
ments might increase group cohesiveness 
and effectiveness for the 
cussions, but we were using easily ac- 
cessible facilities. We used a large rec- 
tangular table for the discussions when 
the program necessitated four panelists 
and a moderator. During the cross-ex- 
amination debate the following week we 
used a smaller table for the two advo- 
cates and the moderator. With the ex- 
ception of the size of the tables, floor 
arrangements for the discussions and 
debates were identical. 


camera dis- 


The studio crew used three cameras 
for the parliamentary debate, although 
only two were necessary for all other 
programs. We used unidirectional table 
microphones for the deliberation proc- 
ess. In the “specials,” however, only the 
moderator had a table microphone, and 
other participants used boom micro- 
phones which, of course, were not visi- 
ble on the television screen. 


JupGcinG EFFECTIVENESS 


One method of determining the ef- 
fects of “Youth Faces the Issues” is to 
determine whether or not we achieved 
our two objectives for televised foren- 
sics: to train students in the delibera- 
tion of public affairs and to serve the 
local public by stimulating interest in 
public issues. We can only estimate sub- 
jectively that the students who partici- 
pated gained a better understanding of 
the relationship between inquiry and 
advocacy. Gauging audience reaction 


was even more difficult because we 
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lacked adequate tools of measuring, 1 


The og 
means available to us were the Teceptiy 


listenability, but learning. 


of phone calls during each program a 
the subsequent comments of studenf 
and faculty members. 


Another method of judging the ¢ 


fectiveness of a program series ; 
through listener polls which seek to & 
termine the popularity of a given pti 
eram. While the listener poll is usefil 
in commercial television, we were inte 
ested not so much in the number¢ 
viewers the minors 
whose preference favored our projeay 
Compared to those of commercial té 


as in reaching 


Vision programs, Our audience was smal 
perhaps five per cent, perhaps one pe 
cent, of the number of sets in ourr 
So audiene 
would be discouraging if we were sé 
ing toothpaste, but our aim was to@ 
tend forensics, and our viewing aud: 
ence may well have been larger tha} 
anv audience ever to view a local fore 


ception area. small an 


sics event in the face-to-face situation. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE STATION 


Naturally, the first problem of liaise 
with the television station is to gain a 
ceptance of the idea of televised fore 
Sics. this 3 
a relatively easy procedure because thei 
objectives and ours are similar. The op 
portunity is fairly good even in com 
mercial television as indicated by a sw 
vey conducted by Edgar G. Will, ]! 
who reports that colleges and unive 
sities pointed out that twenty-four com 
mercial stations had responded enthus 
astically to 


In educational television 


university-produced pit 
grams, fifteen were rated as “warm,” fit 
as “barely cooperative,” and one # 


“non-cooperative. '’** 


12“Trends of University Participation * 
Television Activity,” The Southern Spee 
Journal, IXX (September, 1953), 27. 
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rELEVISED FORENSICS 


There are several reasons for the at- 
titude of the majority of stations in this 
sample. First, forensics programs are rel- 
atively inexpensive, easy to produce, 
and require only limited facilities. For 
example, rehearsal costs are eliminated, 
a curtain backdrop is the only scenery 
necessary, and tables and chairs are the 


only essential properties. A second 
reason is implied in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Act of 193 


all stations must 


air public service programs in the “Pub- 


which declared that 
lic interest, Convenience, or necessity.” 
Since the FCC has the option of suspend- 
ing‘or renewing a station’s license every 
three vears, commercial stations are 
usually eager to find good programs of 
this type. 

But well-conceived programs are not 
necessarily well-produced ones. Once you 
have won acceptance for a forensics se- 
ties, success will depend considerably 
upon the willingness of the station pro- 
duce co-oper- 
producer knows 


more about his facilities and production 


yourself to work 


atively. The 


and 


station 


problems than you do, and you know 
more debate, and 
public speaking than he does. A mutual 


about discussion, 


For a discussion of tl 
Haakenson, op. cit., 165-166. 


nese reasons, see 
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sharing of experiences and abilities 
should provide maximum effectiveness 


for the series. 


We have presented some of the major 
operational problems in_ sponsoring 
“Youth Faces the Issues.” In an amateur 
production, moderated by an amateur 
who presided over amateur panelists, 
there were other difficulties we have not 
mentioned: co-ordination with other 
forensic activities, last-minute substitu- 
tions of panelists, timing, and the like. 
These frustrations, however, are char- 
acteristic of such activities. 

We emerged from our experience con- 
vinced that through this medium foren- 
sics directors service to 
the student and the community. Con- 
sequently, we are continuing the series 
with the same basic format, but with a 
greater variety of “specials.” 

As of science bring 
about a new technological era, social 
change is inevitable, and deliberation 
on problems created by social change is 
a function of forensic activity. The stu- 
dent of forensics should be trained now 
to use all media of communication in 
full view of the community that both 
may be better equipped to play their 
roles in this new era. 


can render a 


developments 


EXCURSUS 

4. Transitions. It is very important that the student in vocal cul- 
ture be able to take any pitch at will, making sudden transitions. Who has 
not suffered agonies untold, when listening to a speaker whose voice 
was keyed upon and sustained, without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, upon the highest and sharpest pitch possible? The minister who 
preaches upon an even pitch, whether high or low, lulls his audience to 
sleep. The high voice is at first offensive to the ear, but bye and bye the 
sameness is found to be a fatal opiate. Nothing rests the voice like 
transitions of pitch, time, force and quality—Anna T. Randall, Reading 


and Elocution: 


Theoretical and Practical (New York: 
man, Taylor & Co., 1869), pp. 26-27. 


Ivison, Blake- 








MEETING SPECIFIC SPEECH NEEDS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: THE SPEECH 
PROGRAM IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ellen Kauffman 


HOSE of us who are on the speech 
i ulties of teachers colleges want 
to prepare our students to serve well in 
public schools and communities, and to 
be “missionaries” awakening in the pub- 
lic an interest in speech education. If 
our programs are effective, we are in all 
probability directing them toward meet- 
ing specific speech needs in the public 
schools. To help us gauge our effective- 
ness, it seems to me, we must learn the 
answers to these questions: (1) What is 
our speech department doing to help 
determine the specific needs in speech 
in the public schools? (2) In commun- 
ities in which we have made surveys, 
what are the basic needs for speech 
education? (3) How is our department 
helping and motivating the public 
schools to meet these needs? (4) In the 
light of our findings, what should State 
Departments of Public Instruction and 
teachers colleges do to build more effec- 
tive programs? 

At the Montclair [New Jersey] State 
Teachers College our department of 
speech has been helping to determine 
the speech needs in the public schools 
in four ways: through well-planned and 


If there is a cynical reader of The Speech 
Teacher, he may speculate on whether or not 
the author of this essay is as versatile in knowl- 
edge and skill as she recommends the teacher 
of speech be. One of her intermittent col- 
leagues can testify that she is indeed. 

Miss Kauffman is Assistant Professor in 
Speech Sciences at Montclair [New Jersey] 
State Teachers College. During summer ses- 
sions she is frequently an important member 
of the staff of the Speech Laboratory at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, which school 
awarded her her master’s degree. 






well-conducted surveys, through a q 
tionaire teachers and_ princip 
through the speech laboratory servic 


to 


we offer on campus, and through 

speech interview we conduct with a 
applicant for admission to the freshma 
class. 


I 

At this writing, we have complet 
six surveys in public schools. The ew 
liest was in May, 1952, the latest 
January, 1956. In one. instance, a guit 
ance director and two directors of él 
mentary education were initiators d 
the survey; in another, a regular clas 
room teacher with training in speek 
her principal, curriculum director, ant 
superintendent requested the survey; il 
two instances the principal of a smal 
school system enlisted our co-operation 
in two other cases the school psychologis 
was the person who felt the need of ou 
survey. All of these met with us an 
worked with us closely, outlining the ¢ 
rection the surveys could take, whi 
questions we might expect them to at 
swer, how we could so conduct them # 
to be of value to the school, without 
upsetting regular programs in either the 
public school or the college. 
No remuneration figured in the plat 
ning, conducting, and reporting of tht 
surveys. The school districts, howevét, 
met the costs of mimeographed m* 
terials, lunches, and transportation. In 
order to avoid any possible confusion 
we set down explicitly the items 


which we 
ning: 
1. We set 
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which we agreed as a result of our plan- 
ning: 
We set the day(s) on which we would make 
the survey, specifying the hours of begin- 
ning and ending 
Junior and senior students of the college 
who had advanced theory and practicum in 
speech and whom we had briefed well were 
to make the survey, under the direction of 
the speech faculty 


These students were to visit different class- 


Le 


rooms to hear each child speak or speak 
and read. 

The school district was to supply the mim- 
eographed questionnaire forms for the class- 


~ 


room teachers, the check sheets for the sur- 


veyors, and the reading material for the 
older pupils. 

The administrator in charge of the school 
district was to inform the entire personnel 
f the district of our plans, and how they 
help with 


with 


the 
class- 
He was to instruct the class- 
to list 


might us carry them out 


minimum possible interference 
room routine. 
sheets 
the biographical material requested, to an- 
nounce the approximate time of the sur- 


vevor’s arrival 


room teachers on the check 


and to re- 
make 


at the classroom, 


quest the classroom teacher to no 


prior preparation for the visit. 


After completion of the survey, the students 
were to summarize their findings concerning 
the pupils they had heard, and at a meeting 
in the district called for that purpose a fac- 
ulty member was to report and interpret 
the findings of the survey. 


The findings of these surveys, we 
hoped, would supply answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What the 
of pupils’ and 
speech habits in speaking or speaking 
and reading situations in the classroom? 
2) According to the surveyors, what are 


the needs for speech improvement and 


are 


characteristics voice 


teeducation in these school systems? (3) 
Inhow many and-what kinds of speech 
activities do pupils participate in their 
elsewhere? (4) How 
much and what kind of training in 


classrooms and 
speech and dramatics do the in-service 
teachers have? (5) What kinds of pro- 
gam would best meet the needs in these 
school systems? 
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We supplied each surveyor with the 


following instructions: 


no 


10, 


Tell the teacher and the class who you 
are, and where are from. Explain 
briefly to the pupils what you would like 
them to do and say while you are in the 
classroom. 


you 


Establish rapport. 


Obtain the check sheets (which the 
teacher should already have arranged in 
alphabetical order). 


Sit in the back of the room or in some 
other location so that the pupils will have 
the entire class as an audience. (Do not 
conduct a private interview.) 


Allow approximately two minutes for each 
pupil tested. 

From kindergarten through the fourth 
grade, after each student has taken his 
position in front of the group, ask him 
to tell about himself and his interests. For 
example, ask him to tell his name and 
his age, to count from one to ten, to re- 
cite a rhyme, to tell about his favorite 
television show, to tell about his favorite 
game, to describe a pet, or to talk about 
what he would like to be when he grows 
up. (Note: You may want to set up a 
situation that will call for the information 
in the form of television interviewing, or 
the like.) 

Be sure to have each pupil talk enough for 
you to determine his (a) voice production 
or phonation, (b) rhythm pattern, (c) ar- 
ticulation pattern. Be sure to have him use 
all sounds. 


In grades five through twelve, allow no 
more than two minutes for listening to 
each pupil. Should the child have diffi- 
culty with the reading, make some en- 
couraging remark even though he has 
lacked time to finish. 


Be sure to observe all varieties of lisp. 


Be observant, too, of evidence of physi- 
cal or structural handicaps or problems. 
Note evidences of cerebral palsy, of cleft- 
palate speech, of poor occlusion, of hear- 
ing loss, and of language impairment. Note 
seeming maladjustments and evidence of 
lack of poise and ease. 


Rate each student according to the fol- 

lowing scale: 

(a) Adequate: No noticeable errors; 
acceptable patterns; 
Needed: Include 


uses 
(b) Improvement 
here the “garden 
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variety” of speech faults, such as 
weak or fading volume, dull patterns 
of articulation, and poor phrasing in 
reading or in speaking; 
Work: 


terns; 


(c) Remedial 
Evident faults in speaking pat- 
needs re-training; voice and 
speech habits interfere with commun- 
ication. Include record of all notice- 
able lisps. 


12. Before leaving the room, confer 


briefly with the teacher about the students 
think remedial 
speech. Get her opinions. 


try to 


you need training in 


13. Be sure to sign each check sheet and to 
bring the sheets with you. 


14. Before leaving the room, be sure to ex- 


press to all your appreciation of their co- 
operation. 


15. Use a separate summary sheet to record 


your findings for each group tested. 


While the college student was in the 
classroom, several tape recordings of his 
testing were made. Members of the 
speech faculty and of the administrative 
staff of the school district observed him 
in action. 

The we observed included 
those in a county system (the even-num- 
bered grades from the second through 
the twelfth, and three kindergartens); 
two schools in rural and small town 
residential centers (in one, we tested all 
children from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade; in the other, all children 
from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade); two small-town school systems, 
housed in a single building (in one in- 
stance, we tested all children from kin- 
dergarten through the sixth grade; in the 
other, all children from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade); and a met- 
ropolitan school system (all children in 
special classes and from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade). In summary, 
we surveyed one large county system, two 
smaller rural systems, two small-town 
systems, and one metropolitan school. 

In these six surveys we tested the 
speech of 9,538 children. Of that num- 
ber, according to the surveyors, 1,897 


schools 


PrEACHER 


needed remedial work; 4,863 needs 


work in speech improvement; and 9% 


pupils had adequate or satisfactoy 
speech. The kinds of problems and th 
numbers of children needing remedjj 
speech or speech improvement work {y 
them were rhythm problems, 552; arti 
ulation problems, 3,236; phonatig 
problems, 3,950; and all other problem 
1,655. 

’ According to our observations, the 
were in these six school systems few chi 


dren with severe speech disorders ¢ 


with difficulties apparently of pat 
ological origin. For example, among th 
3,257 children observed in the metry 


politan system, there were only thre 
with cerebral palsy, one who had ha 
poliomyelitis, and none with cleft-pala 
speech. We also found that 
small number of the children 
served had severe stutters. 


only 
we o 


The most frequent speech problem 
requiring therapy seems to be the lisp 
This fault was prevalent at all grat 
levels. In the metropolitan school ss 
tem, 267 pupils had a faulty [s]. Th 
most prevalent difficultie 
were chronic hoarseness, stridency, i 
sality and denasality, breathiness, an 
insufficient These _ problem 
were also common to all grade levels. 


phonatory 


volume. 


‘ We found that most of the childre 
did not read aloud well. They had di 
ficulty in general in communicating 
thought, and in grouping for meanin 
in particular. They made many strong 


weak form errors. 


Approximately fifty per cent: of th 
children seemed to need knowledge @ 
and practice in using the fundamental 
of effective voice and speech patter 
An average of nearly twenty per cent ol 
all the children heard needed some sot 
of remedial work. (This estimate it 
cludes children with non-native pa 
terns of stress and intonation.) 
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On the questionnaire we distributed 
to the principals and teachers of the 
schools we surveyed we asked the respon- 
dent to state his name, his position, and 
the name of the school. The question- 
naire included five questions, the an-: 
swers to all of which (except perhaps 
the last one) could be quite brief: 

1, What specific course or courses have you 
Briefly describe.) 

courses have you 
Include acting, stage- 


had in speech? 
What specific 

had in 
craft, directing, etc.) 


COUTSE or 
dramatics? 


3, What speech experiences do your students 


have in your classes? 


4. What speech experiences (assemblies, plays, 


etc.) do students have outside the class- 


room? 
In your opinion, what are the greatest needs 
in speech education in your school? 

A total of 354 teachers in the six 
schools returned the questionnaire. Of 
those 354, 268 had had 


course in speech. 


at least one 
A majority of these 
268 were in the metropolitan system. 
There were only five teachers who had 
been trained to teach speech. Of these 
five, two had majored in general speech, 
two in speech correction, and one in 
“all areas.” The teachers had 
taken included fundamentals of speech, 
speech and improvement, 
speech in the classroom, oral interpre- 


courses 
correction 


tation, teaching the handicapped, chil- 
dren’s literature and storytelling, dra- 
matics, acting, radio, public speaking, 
debating, and elocution. 

In their answers to our second ques- 
tion, the teachers indicated that their 
classrooms afford a wealth of opportun- 
ities for speaking activities and exper- 
iences. In order of frequency of listing, 
these “show-tell,” 
dramatization, oral reports, oral read- 


include discussion, 
ing, telling and re-creating stories, re- 
citing poetry, choral speaking, partic- 
ipation in clubs, conducting opening 
exercises, using the tape recorder, cre- 
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ative dramatics, conversation, class plan- 
ning, word games, singing, carrying mes- 
sages to other classrooms and to the 
office, ‘“‘question-answer” quizzes, oral 
spelling, and tongue-lip exercises. 

Outside the classroom, children have 
such experiences as participating in as- 
semblies, in PTA programs, in club 
meetings, in community plays, in in- 
terclass activities, Sunday school and 
church group work, Boy and Girl Scout 
telephoning, television and 
programs, conversations at the 
dinner table at home, storytelling and 
reading in the home, and graduation 
exercises. 


activities, 
radio 


Classroom teachers’ opinions concern- 
ing speech needs were very similar. The 
one most frequently mentioned was that 
the school ought to have well-trained 
personnel to direct a speech program in 
the school and to help the classroom 
teacher and parent. Others were that 
there ought to be a program of speech 
development for every pupil and a sup- 
plementary program providing for 
speech correction and improvement for 
students with speech problems; that 
there should be in-service training for 
the classroom teachers; that high schools 
should offer courses in fundamentals of 
speech and in dramatics; that more 
activities in dramatics and assemblies 
should be available to students; that 
there should be better facilities for pre- 
senting various types of programs; that 
the library should have a collection of 
books on speech; that there should be 
facilities for making and preserving a 
tape recording of each pupil’s speech; 
and that teachers and pupils should pay 
more attention to better listening. 


Our conclusions from our observa- 
tions reinforce and supplement the 
opinions teachers expressed in their an- 
swers to the questionnaire. Although 
the daily classroom programs seem rich 
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with activities and experiences in speech 
and dramatics, during conference hours 
the teachers expressed feelings of in- 
adequacy their utilizing 
these activities for improving faulty 
speech patterns. A common question 
was, “What should I say and do when a 
child has difficulty with his speech?” 

The questions teachers asked when 
we discussed the findings of the surveys 
confirmed their opinions (as recorded on 
the questionnaire) that there should be 
more in-service training of teachers. We 
believe that all teachers, principals, and 
superintendents should have practical 
background information concerning the 
scope and philosophy of a good program 
in speech education, and about the 
training a speech specialist needs in 
order to serve a school well. This in-ser- 
vice training should also be directed to 
improve the teachers’ own speech pat- 
terns and to giving them a practical 
knowledge of phonetics. Teachers would 
feel more secure in the classroom if they 
knew how to correct the “garden vari- 
ety” of speech problems and if they 
had the techniques basic to producing 
good plays. 


concerning 


So far as equipment is concerned, we 
thought that all the schools we surveyed 
should own and use more tape recorders, 
record players, audiometers, and other 
audio-visual aids useful in teaching 
speech. (One of the schools lacked even 
an auditorium for assemblies!) 

Since we made the surveys, one system 
has appointed a full-time teacher of 
speech in the high school, and in the 
same county there is a teacher of speech 
correction and improvement who works 
with the children who most need help. 
In one of the large rural areas there is 
a teacher trained in speech who teaches 


speech part-time and regular classrog, 
work part-time. In two other systep 
there are plans for a teacher of speeg 
and for some in-service courses. 


III 

Concerning our third approach 
meeting the specific speech needs ¢ 
public schools there is little to writ 
Approximately seventy-five children, 
youths, and adults from twenty-five dif 
ferent communities and centers regular. 
ly attend the Speech Laboratory a 
Montclair State Teachers College. Fo 
the most part these people come to th 
college because the services they need 
are not available in their own schooh 
or communities. 


IV 

Although it is a less common service 
than the one I have just described, our 
fourth means of helping to meet the 
specific speech needs in public schools 
can be described almost as briefly. As 
part of the entrance requirements to 
the college, every candidate for the 


freshman class comes to the Speech Dr f 
Students ma- 


interview. 
joring and minoring in speech (who 
have had sufficient training) talk with 
the candidate about his interests and 
have him read briefly. Those candidates 
with perceptible difficulties in speaking 
or reading go to the faculty member 
trained to diagnose the difficulty, who 
recommends whether the college grant 
or refuse the prospective student ad- 
mission to the freshman class. 

Perhaps two charts can best sum- 
marize what we believe is the best way 
for public schools to meet specific needs 
in speech and the method by which 
teachers colleges can help them: 
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'SSTOOn| THE ROLE OF A WELL-TRAINED TEACHER OF SPEECH 
system IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Speer Co-ordinator and Director 
. ol a 
Program in Speech Education 
soll Trained in Speech Arts, 
Science, and Correction 
eds 0 
WTite | Provides for the 
dren Preventive Aspect Developmental Aspect Corrective Aspect for 
ve dit} through wise counsel to through an enriched’ those’ students with 
gula-— parents and teachers program for all pupils speech problems requir- 
ry a ing remedial work 
a For 
to th THE SPEECH PROGRAM IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 
need Recruiting and Screening Requiring a Basic Course 
choos to Insure in Speech 
Good Candidates of all Sophomores 
Training Strong Majors and Providing in-service 
Minors in Speech Extension Courses for Teachers 
in both Speech Arts and Science both on and off campus 
rvice 
» Our V classrooms to help teachers, to give excel- 
t the | ( ‘ er ee ee Paes lent demonstrations, to serve well the child 
ertain basic assumptions underlay #ag* a ons Sol 
hook ; needing special remedial work, to set up 
~ aad the program we have begun (and which programs which will be an integral part of 
ye ASH is still evolving); our experience has the school system, cumulative in direction 
ts to added other tenets to our philosophy of from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
the speech education, which appears below Gate, a we gt Oe eee 
1 Di | pot in its final, but in its current, form: a eee orc 
ms 4 dace eson trators to help meet pupils’ needs on pre- 
1. We believe that speech should be an inte- ventive, developmental, and corrective 
‘who gral part of a school program, and that bases. The speech teacher should be able 
with | training in speech should include preventive, to work closely and effectively with other 
and developmental, and corrective aspects. specialists in the school system. 
lates 2. We believe that specialization in speech 4. In spite of current and future shortages of 
king correction and rehabilitation is not in itself teachers, we should keep our standards of 
A sufficient training for the teacher of speech. recruitment of teachers (of all subjects and 
nber He should have classroom experience (at on all levels) high, so that only those who 
who | least student teaching, if no other) on both demonstrate (or who have the potential to 
rant elementary and high school levels, he should demonstrate) good speech patterns them- 
ad- | have at least background classes in funda- selves be eligible for admission to teachers 
mentals of speech to improve his own pat- colleges. 
terns, and he should have sufficient back- 5. We think it imperative that all prospective 
um- ground in literature and the speech arts to teachers receive their required and elective 
way utilize well the techniques of public speak- speech instruction from instructors who 
eds ing, choral speaking, oral interpretation, and themselves have had excellent training and 
‘ich dramatics. Without these basic skills we experience. To entrust these courses to in- 
think the teacher of speech will be at a completely trained and inexperienced teach- 
disadvantage in attempting to serve the ers is to jeopardize our cause. 
other teachers in the school system. 6. We believe that State Departments of Edu- 
§ We highly recommend that prospective cation should be informed of all findings of 
teachers receive along with their theory suf- surveys (and other work with and in the 


ficient practicum to enable them to go into public schools) so that state officials may 
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be informed of speech needs and may work 
as leaders to make the configuration com- 
plete: state, county, town, school, college— 
all working together to meet specific needs. 


We think, all should co-operate 
to prevent exploitation of a child handi- 
capped in 


too, that 


speech (or other function) 
through posters and publications presented 
in a sentimental way to arouse the public’s 
sympathy. There is a danger that well- 
meaning societies and welfare groups may 
further such trends. We believe that for 
good mental health and good social adjust- 
ment we should meet the needs of all 
children, without calling attention to those 
needs and without 


emotional and_ senti- 
mental overtones. 
We should like to see the continuation of 
present in-service courses in speech, and 


their inauguration in schools which do not 
now have them. We think, however, that 
the of such courses should be 
those who can best present and demonstrate 
methods and materials to the busy teacher. 
Principals superintendents, especially, 
should learn the qualifications of a good 
teacher of 


instructors 


and 


such in-service courses, for there 


is the danger that they may appoint ted, 
nically over-specialized clinicians who hay 
too little 


room teachers much help in solving the 
everyday practical problems. 


We believe that teachers colleges and publi 
schools must work together closely if oy 
programs are to bh 
fruitful. Whatever the pupil’s background 
ability, or 


in speech education 


result of our speech education to be abk 
effectively to the skills of oral com 
munication in situations in which he 
finds himself. 


We are 
methods 


use 
the 


sure that 


there are other 
determining the specifi 
speech needs in public schools, and o 
helping to meet them. We will appre 
ciate hearing from members of speech 
departments in other teachers colleges 
how they are helping to determine and 
meet the specific speech needs in the 
public schools in the communities they 
serve. 


of 


EXCURSUS 
VII. METHODS FOR SELF-CULTURE. 


The living teacher, as a model, is better than all books of rules upon 
elocution; yet, if the pupil cannot be drilled by a master in the art, he may 
study carefully some good work upon the subject, and if he is observing 
and has no serious defect of voice, may still make much progress in self- 
culture. The following table of exercises are recommended as helps for 


developing and improving the voice: 
1. Breathing deeply: and slowly, rapidly and explosively. 
Reading in a whisper so distinctly as to be readily heard through- 


2. 


out a large room. 
3. Reading loudly in doors, out of doors, and when running up hill. 
4. Read slowly and rapidly alternately. 
5. Read high and low alternately. 
6. Read heavy and gentle alternately. 
7. Increase and diminish in force alternately. 
8. Read up and down the musical scale alternately. 
—Ann 


T. Randall, Reading and Elocution: Theoretical and Practical 
(New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1869), p. 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIVING 


Mardel Ogilvie 


IVING in an elementary school class- 
sen today demands talk. Formal 
or informal, it serves different purposes. 
Children talk to share an experience, to 
entertain others, to inform or to explain, 
their 
way of thinking, to solve a problem, or 


to persuade their classmates to 


to debate an issue 

Probably the greatest amount of talk 
in the elementary school is conversation. 
The word comes from the Latin mean- 
ing “to live together’; and effective con- 
versation is a basic requirement for suc- 
living togethe1 


cessful in today’s ele- 


mentary school classroom. Since most 


children enjoy each other’s company, 
their effectiveness in expressing them- 
selves adds to their happiness in being 
with others. children ac- 


complish a part of the work in the class- 


Furthermore, 


room through conversation. 

Schools try to stimulate conversation. 
Teachers provide for the elements that 
motivate conversation and that make it 
more interesting. In one seventh grade 
classroom where the children were talk- 
ing freely and intelligently, Johnny was 
proudly displaying his model airplane. 
{ group of had 
around him to examine it and to praise 


his accomplishment. Several of them 


children gathered 


asked where he had bought the mater- 


As a Consulting Editor and frequent contributor 
(most recently of “‘Assemblies in the Elementary 
School: A Bibliography” in the issue for March, 
1956), Professor Ogilvie requires no introduc 
tion to readers of The Speech Teacher. In 
collaboration with one of her colleagues at 
Queens College, Professor Jon Eisenson, Pro- 
fessor Ogilvie has recently completed a new 
book, Speech Correction in the Schools, which 
The Macmillan Company published late in 
1950 


ials. Other students were leafing through 
and voicing interest in The Dramatic 
Story of the Theatre,* which the teacher 
had brought in. Members of this class 
had had considerable experience in put- 
ting on plays, for dramatic activity was 
a favorite with them. Other children 
were discussing the plans of the citizens 
of the town to build a swimming pool. 
Still others were reminiscing about a 
recent trip to an ice cream factory. And 
others were chatting about the forth- 
coming election in which they would 
elect the representative for their class 
the student council. Such elements 
as these inspire conversation. The con- 
struction of objects, displaying interest- 
ing bulletin board exhibits, providing 
for common interests, planning trips, 
stimulating appreciation of local prob- 
lems, encouraging activity in the room, 
furnishing magazine articles or books of 
interest to the group, all suggest topics 
for conversation that are exciting to 
children. 


to 


Success in conversation depends partly 
on the ability of the children and of the 
teacher to listen carefully and sympa- 
thetically to each other. In a fourth 
grade class, the teacher had asked several 
parents to help with the transportation 
of her students to a factory. The daugh- 
ter of a mother who offered to take her 
own child, but no others, though loyal 
to her mother, was disconcerted by her 
action. The daughter's teacher had a 
ritual of saying “good night” to all her 
students at the close of each day’s work. 


1By Dorothy and Joseph Samachson (New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 1955). 
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This little girl hung back, explaining to 
the teacher in an apologetic tone that 
children made her mother nervous. The 
teacher responded with the statement 
that many adults feel just that way, and 
that different kinds of situations make 
each of us nervous. The child, feeling 
better, ran happily from the school. Her 
teacher had taken the time to listen to 
and to be sympathetic with the child’s 
problem. Conversation would be easier 
for them another time. 

Listening is important in any speech 
situation. The teacher can help children 
to listen better in each situation and to 
realize that different kinds of listening 
exist. She can make sure that the phys- 
arrangement of the 
the children listen 


ical 
that 


room is such 
other 
readily. When children are placed quite 
close together in groups they tend to 
talk and to listen. 


to each 


Secondly, the attitudes of the persons 
in the room can motivate listening. A 
teacher can make different children feel 
that what they have to say is important. 
She can give weight to her students’ opin- 
ions and encourage their classmates to 
feel that what a member of the group 
has to say needs a response. 

Thirdly, the teacher recognizes the 
fact that listen different 
purposes. Listening be casual. 
While some third-graders were painting, 


children for 


may 


they were listening to music. Some sev- 
en-year-olds were the 
fall of In both 
instances the listening was of a casual 
kind. A fifth-grade group of children 
were listening raptly and attentively to 
the teacher’s reading of Many Moons.’ 
This listening was appreciative. Other 
listening is thoughtful and questioning. 


chatting about 


colors the leaves. 


In thoughtful listening, children listen 
to ask questions, to analyze what their 


2By James Thurber (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, 1943). 
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classmates are saying, and to respond j 
it. 

Telephoning is one kind of convery 
tion. According to a recent article 
telephoning among teen-agers is rivaling 
viewing television as a recreation in som 
social sets, and what is more, so great j 
the adaptive power of the young that, 
few hardy pioneers have already devel 
oped the skills necessary to watch a shoy 
and simultaneously discuss it by phone 
with a friend two blocks or two mile 
away! 

The teacher can help children to con 
sider how and why to use the telephone, 
and to understand how its constant de 
mands affect family life. One teacher 
asks different children to call the parents 
of any absent child to find out whether 
or not there is any way in which his 
classmates can help him. Another teach 
er asks her pupils to make the necessary 
arrangements by tele. 
phone. The children first discuss what 
they are to say, and sometimes even re 


for class visits 


hearse some of their telephone conversa 
tions. 

A large share of classroom talk is in 
volved in children’s planning their work 
with the teacher. Teacher-pupil plan 
ning is now a fairly universally accepted 
technique, for teachers have found it a 
motivating force for children to attack 
work and have discovered that in such 
activity children themselves. 
They also have learned that teacher-pu- 
pil planning is one way to adapt experi 
ences to the maturity of the group. 


reveal 


Planning may involve any number of 
problems. It may involve some phases 
of classroom management. For example, 
one group of seven-year-olds worked out 
a way to lessen the amount of mud they 
tracked the Another 
group of nine-year-olds talked about the 


into classroom. 


3 Dorothy Barclay, 
Teens,” The New York 
May, 1956, 48. 


“The  Telephoning 


Times Magazine, 20 
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wavs of rearranging their furniture to 
give them more work space. 

Secondly, planning may involve the 
an 


choice of For example, 


members of a class may be deciding to 


activity. 


which of two places to go for informa- 


tion about transportation by air, or 
the kind of assembly program to produce 
for the school. 

Thirdly, planning may involve the 
carrying out of an activity. For instance, 


when students are to go 


5 


on a trip to 
ihe post office, they may talk about how 
io get there, what help they will need in 
making the trip, and what they would 
see while there. 

Fourthly, planning may concern work 


like to ask about and 


that must be done. Pupils may want to 
out more about the 
New . York State 


to find 
of 


Throughway. 


know how 
building the 
Finding the solutions to such prob- 
lems usually involves five steps, the five 
steps of 


problem, 


group discussion: stating the 


analyzing it, examining the 
solutions proposed, choosing the best of 
hem, and putting it to work. 

Lucile Lindbere* illustrates the use of 
liscussion techniques in the children’s 
solving the problem, “What can we do 
bout the soggy condition of part of our 
playground?” They analyzed the prob- 
lem: What caused the condition? How 
long had the playground been soggy? 
Had anybody tried to do anything about 
t to find 


i? Then read 
They read articles in the en- 


they began to 
solutions. 
cyclopedia and sections of their science 
books. local 
plumber to find out what he would sug- 
gest. After 


tions, they decided that draining was 


Finally they went to a 


a discussion of various solu- 
necessary. As they worked on putting 
the solution to work, however, they dis- 

4 “Social 
Living,” 


No. =>, 
Chil 


the Context of Social 
for Children, Bulletin 
(Washington: Association for 
dhood Education [International], 1956), pp. 


Studies in 
Studies 


1955-1956 


Social 


99 
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15 
covered that they had to consult the city 
council, for they learned that a city per- 
mit was necessary before they could be- 
gin their draining. With the aid of the 
city council, the children helped to 
drain the playground. 

The problem for discussion may con- 
cern a party for parents at the end of a 
unit of work. After one group of nine- 
year-olds had studied Norway, they de- 
cided that they would like to share with 
their parents the information they had 
acquired. They had several problems to 
solve: (1) When would they have the 
party? (2) Whom should they invite— 
both parents, or just their fathers? (3) 
How would they tell their guests about 
the work they had just completed? The 
first two problems they solved rather 
readily, but the third was a little more 
intricate. As they analyzed the problem, 
they decided that the presentation 
should be entertaining to watch, should 
be informative, should be the kind of 
presentation that they could give suc- 
cessfully, and should be comparatively 
simple. They proposed several solutions. 
The first was a dramatic presentation of 
life in Norway. As they discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
solution, they arrived at the decision 
that the costuming and the preparation 
of necessary scenery would consume too 
much time. As a second solution they 
considered a series of reports and dis- 
cussions telling of their work on Norway. 
They decided against this solution, for 
they agreed that a series of talks might 
bore their parents. One child remarked 
that his parents frequently turned off 
panel This 
to the examination of a 


cliscussions television. 


comment led 


on 


third solution, upon which the members 
of the group agreed. They planned their 
program as they would a_ television 
They decided to introduce the 
summary of their study with a Norwe- 
gian song. They were then to write the 


show. 
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story of Norway, illustrating each part 
of the story with drawings. For exam- 
ple, they suggested that they might tell 
about Norway’s being a land of moun- 
tains and lakes, and show pictures of 
them. These were to be small pictures 
projected on a screen. Children who 
wrote the various parts of the story 
would read them to the group. After 
they had chosen this solution, they 
worked out the additional details of pre- 
senting their show. They discovered 
how to put their solution to work. 

Of course the teacher does not use the 
language of Dewey’s reflective thinking 
in teaching this process of problem so- 
lution. But she does make sure that in 
general the members of the group follow 
the five steps. For example, she does 
not say, “How can we put this solution 
to work?” Rather, as in the case of these 
children and their television show about 
Norway, she asks, “‘How can we plan this 
show?” 

Often the children need help in direct- 
ing their thinking in all five steps. The 
help may involve even the stating of the 
problem. For example, one group of 
twelve-year-olds was to study the growth 
of the railroads in our country. Their 
talk about how they would study this 
topic lacked direction. At one point one 
child remarked that he could sing a rail- 
road song. Because all the children be- 
came enthusiastic about this suggestion, 
the resulting study was one of American 
railroad songs. The study, although in- 
teresting and entertaining, was limited 
in scope. If the teacher had phrased the 
problem as, “What do we need to know 
about the growth of railroads to help us 
understand their place in the history of 
transportation in our country?” the re- 
sulting study would have been more 
worth while. 

Children learn to participate in dis- 
cussion effectively. They know that they 
must listen attentively and critically. 


They learn to take turns in spe 
ing. They speak when the 
have sufficient information and bag 
ground support their statemeny 
They stop to consider different poin 
of view from their own. They. sti¢ 
to the problem. They 


only 


to 


learn to x 


cept the decision of the group. In oth 


words, the discussion that takes place jy 
teacher-pupil planning helps children, 
learn to live in a democratic world. 
Children spend time not only in om 
versing and in discussing, but also j 
giving talks, formal and informal. Som 
are pure entertainment. For example 
one seven-year-old girl told to her clay 
mates the tale of her baby brother's k 
ing lost. She told about her embarray 
ment when the lifeguard held th 
screaming child high, the amusement ¢ 
those sitting on the beach at her franti 
search for young Flip, and her mother\ 
annoyance at her father’s having let Flij 
slip away while he read his newspaper 
Her delightful sense of humor was ev 
dent throughout. 
Children also persuade each other 
their parents, and their teachers. Som 
eleven-year-olds, particularly interested 
in their town’s going ahead with a pro 
jected skating rink, were most persuasive 
Very effectively they answered adult 
claims that the rink would be too e 
pensive, would lead to children’s get 
ting hurt, and would be a burden o 
the taxpayers. 
More frequently the talks are it 
formative ones in which the children 
report on a specific topic which has to 
do with the subject matter they art 
studying. Examples of this kind of it 
formative talk are reports given by 2 
group of ten-year-olds studying the early 
history of their town. These children 
reported on the housing, the layout o 
the streets, the government, and the kind 
of people who lived in their town in the 


1750's. One child visited for the firs 
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time a house built around 1725, still 
furnished according to the fashion of 
that era. His account of the cooking fa- 
cilities, the utensils, the canopied beds, 
and the standing desk was the result of 
his asking questions of the caretaker. He 
was particularly proud of this house, be- 
cause some of his ancestors had lived in 
itin the early days of our country. 

As the members of the group planned 
their reports, they learned how to find 
more information. They reviewed what 
they knew, went to the local museum 
and to the officers of the local historical 
society, read the books written about 
that period in the town, visited some of 
first first rural 

a nearby country church 


the town’s houses, its 


school, and 


IN 
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built at the time the town was being 
founded. From their knowledge, their 
observation, their interviews, and their 
reading, they prepared the material for 
their reports. The members of this 
group learned how to find information, 
to take notes, how to select and organize 
material, and how to present the mate- 
rial to their classmates. 

Children in the elementary school, 
then, are learning to converse with oth- 
ers, to discuss a problem, and to give 
talks formally and informally to enter- 
tain, persuade, and inform. As they are 
using this oral language in school living, 
the good elementary school teacher helps 
children to use their speech skills more 
effectively and successfully. 


EXCURSUS 
I. PRIMARY. 


1. PRELIMINARY EXERCISE. 
(For calling the words at sight.) 


we nN 


wa 


Reversed manner. Teacher and children alternating one word each. 
Reversed manner. Boys and girls alternating, one word each. 
Reversed manner. Careless pupils alternating, with class. 
Reverse manner.’ Each pupil reading a line as rapidly as possible. 
Pupils spell and define difficult words. 


2. Reapinc EXercIse. 
(After the lesson has been thoroughly studied.) 


Wm re Ww doe 


Teacher asks questions upon the lesson. 

Children read and criticise each other, giving reasons. 

Teacher reads wrong, or without expression. Children criticise. 
Children read in concert after teacher. 

. Books closed. Children give substance of lesson in their own language. 


—Anna T. Randall, Reading and Elocution: Theoretical and Practical 
(New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1869), p. 35. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AN‘ 3 
COLLEGE IN THE TEACHING OF er 
ORAL INTERPRETATION ing, and 


Ralph N. 


HAT oral interpretation is of value 
iL the student in general speech is 
the thesis of a recent essay by Ordean G. 
Ness.1 In the penultimate paragraph of 
his essay, Professor Ness writes, 


Of course, significant though the benefits of 
the oral interpretation course may be, they 
are not automatically realized. The student 
needs the guidance of instructors who recognize 
these values, who can intelligently help him 
achieve them. The teachers’ approach must 
be realistic. Superficiality and hyper-romanti- 
cism have no place in any communicative 
process, nor in the teaching of that process.2 


In the present writing I am assuming 
that my readers are “instructors who rec- 
ognize these values’; I am concerned 
with a “realistic approach” by which 
such instructors can “intelligently help 
him achieve them.” 

For the past two years students in oral 
interpretation at Utica College of Syra- 
cuse University have been assigned to 
read before the speech classes of one or 
more of the co-operating local high 
schools (Utica Free Academy, Proctor 
High School, and St. Francis de Sales 


This essay marks Professor Schmidt's first ap- 
pearance in The Speech Teacher since the pub- 
lication of his “A Philosophy to Guide Us in 
Teaching Public Speaking” in the issue for Jan- 
uary, 1956. In the interim he has written sev- 
eral articles for The Sample Case, the official 
publication of the United Commercial Travelers 
of America. 

Professor Schmidt, who received his Ph.D. 
from Syracuse University, is Chairman of the 
Department of Speech at Utica College of 
Syracuse University. 


1“The Value of Oral Interpretation to the 
Student in General Speech,” The Speech Teach- 
er, V (September, 1956), 209-213. 

2Ibid., p. 213. 
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High School). This reading before hig 
school classes is a method which realist 
ally and intelligently helps the stude 
to achieve in optimal degree (for hin 
the values Mr. Ness has delineated ; 
well. In the opinion of the instructor,¢ 
the high school teachers, and of the st 
dent interpreters themselves, this com 
eration between college and high scha 
in the teaching of interpretation hs 
added to the growth of the individw 
interpreters and to their ability to com 
municate with others. 

Undoubtedly other teachers of inte 
pretation have used this method, a 
still others have experimented with i 
and discarded it as not being feasibl 
Since circumstances vary in the differen 
communities in which colleges are sitP ja.co¢ 
ated, and since conditions within af overlay 
leges and universities differ, I do m§ .4.4, 
presume that all instructors in oral ®t 


: pear b 
terpretation will find it practical to uw being 
this method. I give the following & lege cl 


planation of it for those whose circutt will d 
stances and conditions make it possible ble hi 


at least to experiment with this metholp 4, 


The first step is to solicit the coop To 
eration of the high school by consultitg} other 
with the head of the department 4} 4 ma; 
speech and through him with the iné glance 
vidual teacher(s) of speech. Any perm) attenc 
sion necessary to obtain from the higi} witho 
school administration is in the proviNt class, 
of the high school teacher of speech. § brief 

Having received the assurance of cof dents 
operation, the next step is to obtain! schoo 
copy of the daily schedule of the high} ofon 
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shool: the number of class periods in 
the day, the exact time at which each 
begins and ends, the periods at which 
classes in speech meet, the areas of speech 
which the pupils in each class are study- 
ing, and the level (freshman, sophomore, 
‘unior, senior, or mixed) of the pupils. 

It is important to ascertain as well on 
which days of the week regular assem- 
blies and the like alter this schedule, 
and the extent to which special assem- 
bliss and other programs will alter the 
regular schedule. 

The fourth step (which, of course, can 
be concurrent with the two preceding 
ones) is to solicit from the college stu- 
dents in oral interpretation their daily 
schedules of classes, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and work. It is important to 
make sure that each student lists accur- 
ately his schedule for each of the days 
in the regular school week. 

The daily schedule of high school 
classes will coincide with the 
High school periods 
are usually shorter than college class 


seldom 
college schedule. 


periods; a high school class meeting from 
9:38 to 10:18 will cut across two college 
classes meeting at 9:00 and 10:00. This 
overlapping problem in 
scheduling college interpreters to ap- 


presents a 


pear before high school classes without 
being absent from all or part of a col- 
lege class. The teacher of interpretation 
will do well to avoid as much as possi- 
ble his interpreters’ “cutting” classes of 
other instructors. 

To insure a minimal conflict with 
other college courses, it is wise to make 
a master chart which will show at a 
glance which college students are free to 
attend a particular high school class 
without missing any part of a college 
dass, which students would miss only a 
brief portion of a class, and which stu- 
dents cannot appear before any high 
school class without missing part or all 
ofone or more of their own classes. This 
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is the fifth step. From this master chart 
it is possible to work out the specific 
assignment of college readers for any 
particular day. 

The college instructor should consider 
that the time of the oral interpretation 
class is expendable in a program of co- 
operation between high school and col- 
lege in the teaching of oral interpreta- 
tion. A student who has conflicts at 
every other hour has none at the hour he 
meets his class in oral interpretation. Stu- 
dents reading before high school audi- 
ences are participating in the work of the 
oral interpretation course. Hence the 
teacher of that course should not hesitate 
to excuse the absence from his class of 
students who are presenting readings to 
a high school audience. They are put- 
ting in as much time as they would in 
class attendance, and they are gaining 
more than they would from being in the 
college classroom. 

If any student’s program is such that 
he cannot read to any high school class 
without missing some college class, a 
consultation with the student is in or- 
der. He knows better than anyone else 
which of his classes he can miss with 
the least disadvantage to himself, which 
of his instructors will most willingly co- 
operate with him, and permit (and help) 
him to make up any work he may miss. 
A consultation with his instructor is also 
in order. It may be by means of the 
telephone or over a cup of coffee. It goes 
without saying that the instructor should 
know well ahead of time when one of 
his students is going to read for a high 
school audience. Informed well enough 
in advance, the instructors in other 
courses will seldom refuse to co-operate 
with the instructor in oral interpretation 
and his students. 

It should be obvious that there must 
be as many master charts as there are 
co-operating high schools. It should be 
equally obvious that the distance be- 
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tween the colleges and the high school 
and the available transportation are im- 
portant considerations. (Yet the instruc- 
tor and student can overcome these prob- 
lems of time and distance if they have 
both the desire and interest to do so.) 

The sixth step in setting up a pro- 
gram of co-operation between college 
and high school in the teaching of oral 
interpretation is adjusting the high 
school and college schedules with re- 
spect to the subject matter and activities 
of classes in both. It is not co-operation 
for the college instructor to announce 
to the high school teacher that inter- 
preters will appear in the latter’s classes 
tomorrow to read such and such mate- 
rials. If the high school teacher submits 
to such tactlessness (or arrogance!), he 
is not co-operating with the college in- 
structor, but capitulating to him! Know- 
ing what high school classes are doing 
enables the college reader to select ma- 
terial which will supplement, comple- 
ment, review, or preview their work, in- 
tsead of interrupting it. 

At Utica College I have found the 
easiest way to effect this adjustment is 
to analyze my own syllabus to determine 
the dates on which my students will be 
ready to read certain types of material, 
and then to ask the high school teachers 
whether or not it would suit their plans 
to have college students read for their 
classes on those clearly specified days. 

The high school teacher should know 
what kind of material (descriptive, ex- 
pository, narrative, dramatic, poetic) the 
college student will read, the total num- 
ber of college readers, the amount of 
time each presentation requires, the 
number of college students that will ap- 
pear before each high school class, and 
the amount of experience and instruc- 
tion the readers have had in reading the 
materials they will present to high 
school students. This is the seventh step. 

When high school and college teach- 
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er have mutually agreed on the dates, 
which college students are to read 

high school classes, the instructor in on] 
interpretation should assign to his sqJ 
dents the exact times at which they a 
to read. Each should know to wh 
class he will read, and where and whe 
it meets. He should also know aby 
any special arrangements for a hig 


school student to meet him at a specie 


entrance to the high school, at the pre 
cipal’s office, or elsewhere, to condy 
him to the high school class. If mor 
than one college reader is assigned 
the same high school class on the sam 
day (and usually two college readers wil 
appear together), each student shou 
know which other student will be « 
the same program so that the two @ 
arrange to go to the high school t 
gether, decide the order of their pr 
sentations, plan their introductions, ani 
make any other arrangements whit 
should be mutual. This constitutes th 
eighth step. 

It is not desirable, however, to seni 
college interpreters out to read to high 
school audiences until the former har 
had sufficient time to learn textbook & 
positions of principles, to discuss thet 
principles in the classroom, to appl 
them in the preparation of selection 
(some of which the instructor assigns 
some of which the students select) f 
presentation in the college classroom, t 
give criticism, suggestions, and recom 
mendations concerning their classmate 
reading, to receive classmates’ criticism 
of their own readings, and to receitt 
both individual and group instructio 
from the college teacher of oral inter 
pretation. 

To make sure that our college inte 
preters will be well prepared, at Utia 
College we have not made assignment 
to read in high schools until late in the 
first term. By the tenth week our stt 
dents have studied and discussed priné 
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ples, they have experienced classroom 
practice, they have heard students’ and 
instructors’ criticisms and comments rel- 
evant to techniques and variant inter- 
pretations of selections, and have in gen- 
eral improved their oral reading abili- 
ties. By this time they are ready to “try 
their wings” before a strange, yet sym- 
pathetic (and contemporary) audience. 
It is at this that we tell the 
college students that they are to read at 


time 


a high school and give them the rest 
of the information I have specified for 
the eighth step. At Utica College we 
have found it desirable to choose ex- 
pository or descriptive prose for present- 
ation before high school audiences, se- 
lecting materials which have a special 
appeal to the high school student in ad- 
dition to a universal appeal. We have 
also found it desirable to have our col- 
lege readers present their selections to 
their classmates prior to their reading 
them to high school classes. With this 
experience behind them, fortified with 
the criticisms of classmates and instruc- 
tor, the student interpreters have ap- 
proached the high school classes with im- 
proved confidence in their ability effec- 
tively to communicate the author’s con- 
tent, meaning, and feeling. 

To make the experience of reading 
tothe high school as meaningful as possi- 
ble, we tell the high school teachers the 
names of the college students who will 
read and the length of their selections. 
Thus the high school teacher can intro- 
duce the readers (or have one of his 
students do so) and, if he wishes, have 
the high school students make some pre- 
liminary study of the selections to be 
read. This is the ninth step. 

Since high school class periods in Uti- 
(a are approximately forty minutes in 
length, we have usually limited readings 
t0a maximum time of ten minutes, and 
whenever feasible we 
teaders to each class. 


have sent two 


Thus it has been 
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possible for our readers to hear the high 
school students’ oral comments on their 
efforts. (Twenty minutes of reading, 
plus about five minutes for introduc- 
tions, leaves about fifteen minutes for 
these oral reactions.) The high school 
teacher has usually added her oral eval- 
uation to the students’. Sending two 
readers to the same classroom has pro- 
vided the added advantage of at least 
one “friendly and familiar face” in the 
audience—with all that means for com- 
fort and confidence! 

As a check on the effectiveness of this 
program of co-operation, we give both 
college student interpreters and high 
school teachers a report form on which 
they record their reactions to this ex- 
perience. These help the college in- 
structor to evaluate the performances 
and to counsel the student reader and 
give him individual assistance. Making 
sure that teacher and reader receive 
these report forms is the tenth step. 

In the college classes in oral inter- 
pretation we provide an opportunity for 
each student to report on his experi- 
ences at the high school. These reports 
help those students who have not yet 
read to high school students to adjust 
to any unforeseen conditions or circum- 
stances. Since students uniformly report 
that they enjoy the experience, their 
classmates who have not yet read feel 
more poised and confident in hearing of 
their predecessors’ success. These re- 
ports also help those who have already 
read by confirming their own experi- 
ences and reactions and helping them to 
prepare for their next high school read- 
ing. 

This next assignment comes in the 
final two weeks of the first term. For 
this reading there is no previous appear- 
ance in the college classroom; this time 
the high school reading is the prepara- 
tion for the college classroom. At Utica 
College, oral interpretation students pre- 
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sent a twenty-minute “final program” 
as a part of the semester examination. 
They present their final programs dur- 
ing the final examination week at the 
time the registrar has designated for the 
written final examination. (Students 
take the final written examination on 
the last day of classes.) Students not only 
have no classroom preparation for this 
final program; they receive no individual 
instruction for it as well. The student 
is “on his own” as he develops and pre- 
pares his program. Consequently this 
presentation of part of the final pro- 
gram to a high school class is a wel- 
come rehearsal. 


For their final programs we urge stu- 
dents to select materials which have a 
universal appeal, which are suitable not 
only to high school students, but also 
to such community groups as the PTA, 
church groups, service clubs, and the 
like. (We frequently receive calls for 
student readers to appear before such 
groups and before high school English 
classes; these audiences offer the college 
interpreters another opportunity to gain 
practical experience to augment class- 
room practice and the co-operative pro- 
gram.) 


Since the final programs last for twen- 
ty minutes, we send only one student to 
a high school class for any one period. 
Thus the interpreter can present his 
program just as he has planned it. There 
is no danger that a fellow reader will 
take more time than he should, or that 
class response will encroach upon a sec- 
ond reader’s time; there is no necessity 
of counteracting a mood a _ previous 
reader has set. There is also more time 
for discussion of the reading by high 
school students and teacher. This one- 
student, one-class ratio takes twice as 
much time as the earlier two-students, 
one-class; without the co-operation of 
the high school teachers we could not 
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offer our students this rehearsal for the 
final programs. 


students 
tation p! 





In the second semester of our 9 
year course in oral interpretation g 
dents again read to high school d 
In this semester we deal with the; 
terpretation of drama and poetry. He 
each student presents two twenty-ming 
programs during the term. The geney 
procedure is the same as it is for ty 
first semester, except that in both dy 
periods and individual conference ty 
students receive help in selecting, a 
ting, and reading the play and verse the 
will present in their two appearane 
before high school audiences. Agi 
they present twenty-minute final pp 
grams, but they do not have equivalen 
rehearsal or in preparing 
them. The results of their preparatio 
constitute the measure of their masten 
of the skills of oral interpretation. 


assistance 


The basic pattern for our co-oper 
tion between college and high schoo 
has remained the same, but there ha 
been some variation in details durin 
the two years we have practiced it. Du 
ing the first term college student 
went to only one high school in ea 
of the two years, and all students & 
rolled in the course read to the student 
of The Utica Free Academy. In the st 
ond term all students went again to thi 
same school and to one other in adé 
tion. 

The first year of this co-operative pt 
gram the second high school to whid 
students went was too far from the ci 
lege for easy access,’ and not all of th 
students could take advantage of th 
opportunity to read before its classé 
Furthermore, conflicts between high 
school and college schedules allowed tht 


8 To get to Proctor High School from Utie 
College it is necessary to transfer from one 
bus to another, requiring a minimum of fort 
five minutes (including waiting) each way. 
private automobile or taxicab the trip takes # 
least twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
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sudents who could solve the transpor- 
tation problem only one appearance at 
this high school. In the second year, the 
cond high school (St. Francis de Sales) 
was only three blocks from the college, 
band all students in the oral interpreta- 
tion class presented each of their pro- 
grams at this high school as well as at 
the one to whose students they had read 
during the first semester. 

How many opportunities to appear 
before an audience other than their 
own classmates did this program offer 
college students in oral interpretation? 
In the first term of each of the two 
years, every student had two such op- 
portunities. In the second term, stu- 
dents enrolled in the spring of 1955, had 
another two experiences (some of them 
had three); students enrolled in the 
spring of 1956 had four additional ap- 
pearances. During the academic year 
1954-1956 students had a total of either 
four or five appearances; this past aca- 
demic year each appeared six times be- 
fore a high school audience. 


How valuable was this co-operation 
between college and high school in the 
teaching of oral interpretation? The fol- 
lowing excerpts from letters answer that 
juestion: 

.. The knowledge that we would be reading 
aid interpreting for an audience other than 
our own class added that extra incentive for 
making a good preparation better; and I felt 
that in a high school speech class I was facing a 
qitical but unbiased audience—one whose judg- 
ment of my performance I would value more 
than that of the ordinary community group 
audience. 

Such knowledge certainly was a great asset 
0 my immediate presentations and subsequent 
nes—both at college and high school. I looked 
forward to their criticisms, read their sugges- 
tions, and incorporated those I felt worth while 
ito my future assignments. For some reason a 
se criticism scrawled on the back of note 
paper will have more effect than pages of text, 
and will seem to “pop up” before your eyes as 
iteminder just as you are taking that deep 
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“belt-line” breath before beginning your read- 
ing. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage that this high 
school-college co-operation afforded me was in 
my over-all growth as an interpreter. It was 
through this means that I was provided with 
one of the best measuring sticks—the same 
audience for different readings... . 

I surely hope you will be able to continue 
this sort of co-operation for future classes, for 
I feel it will be as satisfying and rewarding an 
experience for‘them as it was for me.4 


. . . aS I look back at the times I read to high 
school classes, there are two advantages that 
stand out in my mind. The first of these, and 
I feel the most important, is the actual op- 
portunity it presented for me to obtain an au- 
dience. Of course, it is only natural that people 
had rather listen to experienced readers rather 
than those who are inexperienced, but it does 
make it difficult for the beginning reader to 
have his chance. By being able to read before 
high school classes, however, I feel that I 
had my chance... 

The second reason I feel reading before high 
school classes was a great advantage is: the 
experience that I received was of more value 
than other audiences offered. There were twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five students there, which 
meant a multitude in my eyes at that time. 
Not only were the audiences larger, but it 
gave me the opportunity to speak in a real au- 
ditorium for the first time. And, of course, I 
can’t forget that it offered an ideal way of 
obtaining helpful criticism—compared to other 
audiences. 

I don’t suppose there is any means of get- 
ting helpful criticism except from your own 
professor, but by listening between the words, 
I did manage to get helpful suggestions from 
the high school students I read to. . 5 


. The students of my classes felt, for the 
most part, you understand, an admiration for 
the technique of the college interpreter, a new 
interest in well-known selections, and a really 
alert interest in the new, and a few mem- 
bers even wanted a unit put in my course to 
give them the opportunity to try their wings at 
the same type of thing. 


. . . It was evident that more time and care 
had been used in preparing the second pro- 


4Sally Ann Mungerson Opalka, now a mar- 
ried graduate, but a college junior at the time 
she took the course in oral interpretation. 

5Carolyn Thurman, a college freshman 
when she participated in this co-operative pro- 
gram. 
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grams—it may have been because of the ve- 
hicle itself, or it may have been because they 
realized more that good preparation is abso- 
lutely necessary for a successful presentation 
such as they were giving. 

Then, too, the second time, they were used 
to the physical set-up—stage, auditorium, etc. 
Also, the “personnel” of my classes is quite 
(unreasonably) static, so that 
easier . . .6 


made “rapport” 


Has this program of co-operation be- 
tween college and high school in the 
teaching of interpretation been of value 
to the high school students? The follow- 
ing letter, which one of the co-operating 
teachers received in the fall of 1956, 
seems to answer that question: 

I've just learned that I have attained a “B” 
average in my English and Speech courses! It 
is after a few weeks at college that one begins 
to realize the importance and reap the benefits 
of a well-rounded high school education. Now 
more than ever before, I appreciate the various 
English interpretations given to our class by 


the [Utica College] students last year. 


6 Martha Gales, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Utica Free Academy. 


EXCURSUS 
3. METHODS FOR VARIETY IN TEACHING READING 
1. Concert Reading, one pupil naming pauses. 
2. Individual Reading, class naming pauses. 
3. Boys and girls alternate, reading a sentence each. 
4. Reading to mistake. 
5. Reading in couples. 
6. Giving parts in dialogues. 
7. Choosing sides (similar to methods used in spelling). 
8. Looking-glass Reading (class imitate one pupil). 
% 


10. Voting for best readers. 


11. Dictating lesson, which they copy one day and read the next. 
12. Medley Reading (like a round in singing). 


13. Volunteer Reading. 


14. Giving examples gathered from the play ground. (Let the chil- 
dren read from the blackboard what they have uttered when at play. There 
is certainly no exercise better suited for teaching natural reading.)—Anna 
T. Randall, Reading and Elocution: Theoretical and Practical (New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1869), pp. 35-36. 


Naming pupil who reads until some other name is called. 


They have been invaluable to me. Perhaps 
main lesson I learned from these readings 
inflection. This, I feel, had more influence q 
my Speech grade than anything else. The ¢ 
livery of those selections also produced an x 
preciation of the beauty of the English 
guage within me. After being in the Libey 
Arts course for two months, the beauty of og 
language seems to grow on you... .7 


The two high schools geographical 
closest to Utica College have asked usy 
continue this co-operative program fe 
1956-1957, its third year. During ead 
term students in oral interpretation wi 
go twice to each of these two hig 
schools, for a total of four presentation 
per semester, eight per year. 

No doubt you will have to adapt thi 
program to suit the needs of your hig 
school or college, but we have foun! 
it so successful that I think it wort 
your serious consideration and eve 
trial. 


7 Letter from Thomas Pelnik, now a stud 
at LeMoyne College, to Brother Oswin, St. Fra 
cis de Sales High School, 5 November, 1956. 
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WHAT CAN COURSES IN RADIO AND 
TELEVISION WRITING ACCOMPLISH? 


Edgar E. Willis 


NCE near the end of one of my 

courses in radio and _ television 
writing, a student threw his last script on 
my desk with a gesture of disgust and 
aid, “Well, I’ve learned one thing from 
this course: I'll never be a writer’ His re- 
mark immediately gave rise to an impor- 
tant question: Was this small contribu- 
tion to the student’s self-knowledge the 
sle contribution of the course, or had it 
accomplished other objectives than this 
negative conclusion? What made this 
question particularly urgent was that the 
student’s statement about himself ap- 
plied to many of his classmates: most of 
them would never be writers. In fact, 
to consider them as budding profes- 
sionals would not only have been un- 
realistic, but would also have been out of 
keeping with the basic general educa- 
tion objectives of many of the curricula 
in which these courses appear. True, a 
few students may become writers, or find 
careers in broadcasting in other ca- 


This paper .. .” writes the author about 
it, “is an extension and revision of some re- 
marks I made in a sectional meeting at the 
SAA convention in Los Angeles last year 

[1955].” The source is a varied experience: 
“For five summers I taught the writing courses 
in the Stanford University-NBC Radio and 
Television Institute, where training for careers 
in broadcasting was the basic objective. At the 
University of Michigan on the undergraduate 
level the courses in radio and television are ex- 
pected to fit into a liberal arts program. On 
the graduate level they aim at a more profes- 
sional objective. At San Jose State College, where 
I also taught for a number of years, the ob- 
jective was general education on the whole, 
with some professional overtones. . . .” 

Dr. Willis is an Associate Professor of Speech 
at the University of Michigan, where he took 
his doctorate. Wayne University granted him 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


pacities, but we cannot defend courses 
if. they serve merely the needs of this 
small minority. To be justified, they 
must play a role in making all students 
better rounded, more cultured individ- 
uals, prepared to play an effective part 
as citizens of democracy. 


To begin with, it seems obvious that 
a course in writing for radio and tele- 
vision can make the same kind of con- 
tribution to a student’s growth that any 
course in writing accomplishes. That 
the work is in the form of a script or 
continuity does not lessen its value as a 
means of developing proficiency in com- 
munication. The problem of motivating 
students to write, moreover, may be less 
difficult than it is in some other types 
of writing classes. Radio and televi- 
sion are vitally interesting to most stu- 
dents; they are familiar with the various 
types of programs, and an assignment to 
produce a script can be an exciting, 
stimulating experience. Even some 
teachers of conventional composition 
classes have found that they can make 
their students’ experiences more vital 
and meaningful by seasoning the usual 
diet of themes with an occasional script 
assignment. By providing training in 
basic writing techniques, the radio and 
television writing course can contribute 
to the student’s general education. 


There is still another way in which 
these courses can help the student at- 
tain general education objectives. Some 
knowledge of radio and television, par- 
ticularly an understanding of their im- 
pact on society, seems to be imperative 
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for the educated person who lives in a 
world which these media have as- 
sumed so dominant a role. The writing 
course be an effective means of 
transmitting this information. An ex- 
ercise in the writing of commercials, for 
example, can bring enlightenment con- 
cerning the devices advertisers use to in- 
fluence our actions. 


in 


can 


Even a considera- 
tion of the much-maligned “soap opera” 
may have its place (not to implant a 
mastery of its techniques, for it would 
be a rare teacher indeed who would wish 
to contribute anything to the nurture 
of this particular form!), simply to teach 
something about the characteristics of 
the people who listen regularly. It is 
clear, then, that and _ television 
writing courses have a role to play in 
the regular liberal arts program. 


radio 


Some curricula, of course, are frankly 
designed to prepare students for careers 
in broadcasting. Here writing courses 
have an obvious place, but their value 
is not limited to those who are planning 
to be writers. Indeed, it might be ar- 
gued that the writing course may be 
less valuable to a potential writer than 
it is to the administrators, producers, 
directors, and performers of the future. 
For these people such a course should 
not be considered merely desirable, but 
absolutely essential. After all, the prod- 
uct of a writer’s effort is constantly 
involved in the business of broadcasting. 
The producer who has tried to write a 
script himself may be somewhat more 
inclined than his colleagues to provide 
for his writers those conditions most 
likely to result in scripts of high quality. 
A performer may be less likely to con- 
demn a script as inept if he himself has 
gone through the agony of producing 
one even more futile. The director who 
has attempted writing should become a 
sympathetic and understanding inter- 
preter of a writer’s work; especially he 
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should have learned to avoid that mo 
inexcusable of errors, making arbitrap 
alterations in scripts, those changes fy 
the sake of change that so enrage; 
writer and crush his morale. 


It is true that some students seem tp 
fear writing courses and avoid them j 
possible. But every person who look 
forward to a career in broadcastin 
should be urged to take at least om 
writing course, no matter how much ke 
may disclaim any aptitude or argue hi 
total lack of interest in writing. 

What about those students who d 
want to prepare for writing career 
Can courses help them? As far as thog 
forms usually classified as “continuities” 
are concerned (opening and _ closing 
frameworks, introductions or setting 
for musical numbers, commercials, news 
casts, and special features), a writing 
course can teach the basic principles 
and techniques that apply in each in 
stance. Many students can be guided to 
ward vocational competence in thes 
fields, for the basis of success can bk 
the right kind of training, rather than 
the possession of an unusual gift for 
writing. 

The production of creative work— 
the original radio or television drama— 
is, however, another matter. For one 
thing, professional writers as a group 
show little enthusiasm for college as 4 
means of preparing for a writing careet. 
John O’Hara thinks that for a person 
considering a career as a creative writet, 
four years as a deck hand is better prep 
aration than four years in college, say 
ing simply that a “man is, or he isn't, 4 
writer.”? William Saroyan shows a sim 
lar scorn for college training. Asking 
the question, “What about courses iM 
colleges and universities in writing?” he 


1 John O'Hara, “Appointment with O'Hara,’ 
Colliers, CXXXVI, 9 (28 October, 1955), 6. 
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answers, ‘Useless, they are entirely use- 


ess. ~ 

Well, let us admit that no college 
curse alone ever produced a creative 
writer. To have a chance for success, a 
student must enter the course equipped 
with certain innate talents (call them 
creative imagination, word sense, the 
ability to re-experience, or what you 
will). But assuming that the student 
does have this essential basic equipment, 
it seems to me that a course in writing 
can make certain contributions to his 
development. 

One obvious value is that instruction 
an provide him with a knowledge of 
the peculiar technical demands of ‘radio 
and television. He should learn, for ex- 
how to avoid the pitfalls that 


make continuous “live” production of 


ample, 


a television drama difficult or even im- 
possible. He can become aware of the 
special taboos and restrictions that limit 
the radio and television writer: that a 
be an 
a villain in a drama 
to be sponsored by The Borden Com- 
pany. 


milkman, for instance, would 


unwise choice for 


The exposition of certain principles 
with respect to such matters as material, 
theme, plotting, characterization, and 
dialogue may also be helpful. Here 
there is danger, however. There is a 
temptation to set down a rigid set of 
regulations, and this is difficult to re- 
sist because the student is so desperately 
searching for formulas to solve his prob- 
lems. But no rule is more certain than 
that rigid rules should be 
avoided. As Wallace Stegner has said, 

the teacher of a writing course 
must be wary of all formulas, and above 
all of his own.”® If we teach formulas, 


the one 


2William Saroyan, “Twenty Years of Writ- 


ing,” The Atlantic Monthly, CXCV, 5 (May, 
1955), 68. 
8 Wallace Stegner, Richard Snowcroft, and 


Boris Ilyin, The Writer’s Art (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1950), Vii. 
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we may force the student’s writing into 
the common mold, thus snuffing out 
his potentialities for originality and in- 
novation. 

This danger can be avoided, however, 
and still the student can be provided 
with a set of criteria that will help him 
to evaluate his work. Thus, a student 
who detects in his work a certain vague- 
ness or fuzziness may discover as the 
result of a lecture on viewpoint that he 
can gain unity by telling his story 
through the eyes of a single individual. 
To cite other examples, he may realize 
that his script is dull because he has 
permitted his characters merely to talk 
about the crises in their lives, rather 
than showing them experiencing those 
crises; he may realize that he has less- 
ened the impact of his work by telling 
too much, thus leaving too little to the 
imagination of his audience. These ex- 
amples are factors of form and design 
that exist separately from the content 
of a script. Isolating and defining them 
for a student can help to provide him 
with measuring rods by which he can 
evaluate his own work. Knowing these 
principles cannot make a writer. But 
such knowledge can help develop and 
focus existing talents. 

There are at least two other ways in 
which writing courses can help the 
gifted student. One of these is simply 
that the demands of the course will 
force the student to get down to the 
business of writing. The potential writer 
who waits hopefully for inspiration will 
remain just that: a potential writer. 
Course assignment call for regular stints 
at the desk; from this discipline may 
grow the habit of writing regularly, no 
matter what the weather or one’s emo- 
tional state, a discipline that is impor- 
tant to the writer’s success. A second 
value is that a writing course provides 
an opportunity for evaluation of the 
writer’s work by someone other than 
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himself. Even after the course is over, ing course. And certainly the potenti, 
the remembered reactions of his class- writer of continuities can learn much 
mates may in effect give him a per-_ from skilled instruction. 
manent set of “other eyes” with which 
to evaluate his own work. One cannot 
help feeling that if the William Saroyan 
who condemned college courses in writ- 
ing as utterly useless had learned what 
to discard, his reputation would now 
be more considerable than it is. 
Courses in radio and television writ- 


For the student whose innate gift 
make possible the production of dj 
tinguished original drama, there is valy 
in a writing course. In the words gf} 
Roy Cowden, distinguished teacher ¢ 
creative writing, the teacher can assiy LI 
“the student to discover himself and his} h 
; . own thought, to help him put down dls, th 
ing, then, can accomplish a number of : ; rticu 

ae . paper and recognize his own privae) Pp 
objectives. For the large proportion of *. ~ oy bound 

vision of meaning.”* In that way he 0 


enrollees who either do not aspire or : —s 
; ‘ P can be guided to make the best use gf) = "almut 
lack the qualifications to become pro- 


; ; the gifts he has. This guidance, it muy} ‘n° 
fessional writers, they can teach com- ; S work 
+ cle icine be confessed, probably provides th) W* 
munication techniques of value to ev- ‘ , Sos ie i 
teacher with his greatest satisfaction. Tp | For 
eryone; moreover, they can be an ef- ape ' 
“bests a find a significant talent may be consid — tion : 
fective means of helping students to 
; - ered reward enough, but to have a pat progr 
understand how radio and television . : . ‘ 
in helping to expand and direct tha) week 
programs influence people. On the pro- : 





fessional level, all students hoping for talent is an even greater reward. ' poe 
careers in the broadcasting field can Ra's . a” | mek? 
. lag , , Roy Cowden, “Teaching Creative Writing hensi 
gain valuable insights by taking a writ- ie 4tiantic Monthly, CXCV, 5 (May, 1955) 70 state 
tingu 
conc 
EXCURSUS |= 
to li 
RULE II.—Language which demands strong emphasis, generally re- to € 
quires the falling inflection. whil 

Under this head may be specified the following particulars: 
1§. Command, or urgent entreaty .. . liste 
2§. Exclamation, especially when indicating strong emotion . . . pare 
3§. In a series of words, or members, where each particular is spe- | and 
cified with some degree of emphasis, if it be a commencing series, the fall- citi 

ing inflection is proper at each word or member, except the Jast, which must 

have the rising inflection; if it be a concluding series, the falling inflection om 
is given to each word or member, except the last but one, which requires i per 
the rising inflection. ficie 
4§. When words, which naturally take the rising inflection, become )pilar 
emphatic by repetition or any other cause, they often take the falling in- liste 
flection. ... ; i we 
Exception to the Rule—While the tendency of emphasis is decidedly ' I 
to the use of the falling inflection, sometimes a word to which the falling his 
inflection naturally belongs, when it becomes emphatic, changes this for ®.. 
the rising inflection . . —William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Re- Be 
vised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and eilite 
Poetry, with Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, vel 
etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), pp. 17-18. . 
f 1 
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A LISTENING COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Ralph Renwick, Jr. 


LTHOUGH a student can improve 
Ais listening skill at most age lev- 
els, the senior high school year is a 
particularly opportune time for college- 
bound students to receive listening 
training. They readily sense its impor- 
tance as preparation for their college 
work. 

For a group of high school composi- 
tion students I developed a listening 
program requiring one class hour per 
week for twelve weeks. Two objectives 
First, the student 
should acquire skill in listening compre- 
hensiou: He should learn to recognize 


were paramount. 


stated or implied main ideas, to dis- 
tinguish details, to relate them to the 
concepts they support, and to discount 
irrelevancies. he should learn 
He should be able 
to evaluate argument and_ persuasion 
while listening to them. In short, in his 
listening habits he should be better pre- 
pared for academic work, for business 
and professional responsibility, and for 
citizenship. 


Second, 
to listen critically: 


Nearly everyone agrees that proficiency in lis- 
tening is almost as important a skill as pro- 
ficiency in speaking, yet few of us have specific 
plans for systematically improving our students’ 
listening. In this essay the author presents the 
details of a program which has had measurable 
results. 

Dr. Renwick is a Harvard man, having taken 
his A.B. there in 1942, his A.M. in 1944, and 
his Ph.D. in 1950. Currently he teaches com- 
munications skills at Michigan State University. 
Before coming to his present post he taught 
literature and argumentation at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

_1The course was given at Lansing Eastern 
High School, Lansing, Michigan, in classes 


taught by Miss Mildred Toogood and Miss 
Aleath Garrity. 


In accordance with these objectives, 
the course consisted of two main parts. 
Moreover, in order to give the students 
concrete evidence of progress, I gave 
listening comprehension tests during the 
first and last class hours. The overall 
plan was as follows: listening pre-tests, 
one hour; orientation to comprehension, 
one hour; listening comprehension prac- 
tice, four hours; orientation to critical 
listening, one hour; critical listening 
practice, four hours; post-test, one hour. 

In detail, the various units provided 
the following activities: 


Week I: Listening Comprehension Test, Form 
A2 

Week II: Orientation to listening comprehen- 

sion. 
This consisted of a short tape-recorded 
lecture on the value of listening training and 
the fundamentals of listening comprehension, 
followed by instructions on note-taking and 
the reading of a short sample passage for 
practice. 

Week III and V: Training in listening com- 

prehension. . 
Listening exercises consisted of recorded pas- 
sages of increasing complexity of organiza- 
tion. Typical subjects were “The Industrial 
Revolution” and “The Modern Business 
World’s Growing Awareness of Community 
Responsibility.” Each student took notes and 
evaluated his own listening skill informally 
by means of class discussion of the recorded 
passages. 

Week VII: Orientation to critical listening. 
Students listened to parts of recorded news 
broadcasts and commentaries. Before hearing 
the tape each student received a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of listening suggestions. Sample 


2 See Clyde W. Dow, “Testing Listening Com- 
prehension of High School Seniors and College 
Freshmen,” The Speech Teacher, IV (November, 


1955), 239-249. 





items, made up from a Walter Winchell 
broadcast on the Army-McCarthy dispute, 
were as follows: 

1. Loaded words: “political innocent,” 


“phantoms,” “routine maneuver,” “Fifth- 
Amendment major,” “hisses,” ‘“Rosen- 
“submerged communists.” 
Implications (disregard the short news 
items at the beginning of the broadcast). 
a. Charges against The New York Times. 
b. The case of Joseph Lash. 
c. Stevenson and the Hungarian embassy. 
d. The McCarthy situation. 

3. What kinds of arguments are involved in 

b, c, and d? Are they valid? 

This material was the basis for discussion after 
the recording was heard. 


bergs,” 


nO 


Week IX: Critical listening. 
I had taped half of an “American Forum of 
the Air’ broadcast for this week; the sub- 
ject was movie censorship. Again, students 
received mimeographed material with ab- 
stracts of questions and answers, and space for 
notes on the implications of the discussion: 
Suggestions for Listening to 
Movie Censorship 
Content of the Discussion 


Discussion of 


Implications 

1. Introduction of speakers; are they ex- 
perts? 

2. Question: What is the difference be- 

censorship and the Hollywood 

production code? 

Mr. Quigley: Censorship is something 
from the outside. 
Mr. Flick: There are 

censorship. 

Mr. London: No one should pay any 
attention to the production code; pro- 
ducers are paying less and less at- 
tention to it. 


tween 


three kinds of 


ee 


Week X: Analysis. 
Students analyzed a broadcast by Elmer Davis 
using methods similar to those they had used 
in Week VIII. 
Week XI: Critical Listening. 
Students heard a recording of part of an ad- 
dress by President Eisenhower. They used the 
following listening suggestions: 
A. On Communists in the United States: 
1. How does President Eisenhower re- 
assure us on this subject? 
2. What solution does he offer for the 
problem of the person unjustly ac- 
cused of being a security risk? 
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B. Our fears of losing friends abroad, Revolutio 
1. What part of this section of % vided ver 
speech is for Americans, what par Two | 
for our allies? ‘The Oj 
’ Mountait 
Week XII: Dow Listening Comprehensin F lectures | 
Test, Form B.3 tioned, a 
As a means of evaluating the course, I ug ground | 
a group technique to obtain student opinig § sometim 
Each class formed groups of five or six studegy® the Indi 
and every group submitted an unsigned repo clearly, | 
on the merits and defects of the program, 4 “Why 
typical report shows interest in material thy psychole 
is useful and easy to outline: did not 
After careful consideration we have attempte found | 
to evaluate the listening lectures given to th garded 


composition classes this term. We hope this wil} test W: 


serve as a guide in conducting future lecturm § vague, 

Although most of the topics have been ¢ seiealia 
interest to us, we have not had enough time w § In c 
work on them. When the time begins to get been b 
short, we wonder if we will finish by the end # units f 
of the hour; and, as a result, we cannot give F ficult ¢ 
our full attention to the lecture. If the aj low 
ercises were limited to approximately tweny§ 2 Who 
minutes, there would be ample time for ep Worth 
viewing and discussing the material. Then th® desires 
listening passages would be more interesting ai for 
beneficial than those used in the present pr sia 
gram. This 

We enjoyed the program on movie censor hear 
ship because it was a topic that we are allf) Presi 
miliar with, and also one in which we areal) more 
interested. The news broadcast was about af haps 
timely subject, but we felt that we didn’t hav were 
sufficient time to do anything with the ef . 
terial given. “The Change in U. S. Busines radi 
interested the majority of the group because we eval 


have studied some of the same information ia the 





our Economics class this year. As a whole, we | actic 
thought that the program on the “industria | F 
| 
sR : r pres 
esults of pre- and post-tests: The pre-test . 
had an average difficulty of 52.43, the post-test, — teri 
46.87. The mean gains of students receivimg § ten; 
listening instruction, compared with one st 
tion which received no instruction, are as fol stra 
lows: yout 
Control Group: . 
Pre-test mean: 15.6 (out of a possible 32) - 
Post-test mean: 15.1 » cor 
Other Students (5 sections of about 25 each): J th 
Pre-test: 15.3 i . 
Post-test: 16.4 » ane 
Classes which received instruction showed gail [ fol 
4, 


varying from .7 to 2.9, and one section lost 4. 
A program consisting entirely of exerciss a> W 
established reliability might justify a mort | 
elaborate analysis of data. 
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LISTENING COURSE FOR 
Revolution” was a rather dull topic, but it pro- 
vided very good material for outlining. 

Two lectures considered least beneficial are 
“The Ojibwa Indians” and “Why Men Climb 
Mountains.” In both cases we realize that these 
lectures were on material not previously men- 
tioned, and therefore the student had no back- 
cround knowledge of the topic. As a result he 
sometimes became confused. In the passage on 
the Indians the main ideas did not stand out 
dearly, and outlining was difficult. 

“Why Men Climb Mountains” required some 
psychology to fully understand it. The lecture 
did not contain enough facts. A few students 
found this the majority re- 
sarded it as of little value. The accompanying 
: Questions seemed 
vague, making it difficult to relate the ques- 


interesting, but 


test most confusing. 


was 


tions and answers. 

In conclusion, we feel that the course has 
been beneficial. It would help to take simple 
units first, progressing gradually to more dif- 
ficult ones. At first, they should be easy to fol- 
low with, ample time for class discussion. As 
a whole the listening lectures were certainly 
worth any student’s time who conscientiously 
desires to improve his listening. Our request 
is for more lectures on timely economic issues. 


This report was made before the classes 
heard the of Elmer Davis and 
President Eisenhower. Students were 
more enthusiastic about these units, per- 
haps because both class and teacher 
were by then more skilled in analyzing 
radio broadcasts. However, the group 
evaluations are valuable as evidence of 
the assumptions underlying student re- 
action. 


tapes 


First, in all the reports there is ex- 
pression of a strong preference for ma- 
terial which is easy to outline. The lis- 
tening selections which were most ab- 
stract or imaginative were hardest to 
outine. The ideas they developed were 
confusing because the students expected 
concrete facts and found, instead, some- 
what suggestive or poetic description 
and speculation, as illustrated by the 
following excerpts: 

Week II [part of the passage used for 
practice note-taking | 
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In their mode of life, [the Ojibwas] were far 
more rude than the Iroquois, or even the south- 
ern Algonquin tribes. The totemic system is 
found among them in its most imperfect state. 
The original clans have become broken into 
fragments, and indefinitely multiplied; and 
many of the ancient customs of the institution 
are but loosely regarded. Agriculture is little 
known, and, through summer and winter, they 
range the wilderness with restless wandering, 
now gorged to repletion, and now perishing 
with want. In the calm days of summer, the 
Ojibwa fisherman pushes out his birch canoe 
upon the great inland ocean of the north; and, 
as he gazes down into the pellucid depths, he 
seems like one balanced between earth and 
sky.4 
Week VI [part of the listening comprehension 
exercise] 

Why do men climb mountains? 


The simplest, if perhaps an evasive, answer 
is that most men don’t. Mountains are as old 
as the earth, mankind’s contact with them as 
old as the race, but the compelling urge to 
climb and conquer is something very new 
under the sun. Ancient man did not climb. 
Primitive man does not climb. To the western 
mind the superstitions and rituals of the 
Rongbuk lamas, murmuring over prayer wheels 
as they gaze at their Chomolungma, may ap- 
pear to bear slight relation to the world of 
fact and reality in which we live our lives. 
Actually, however, they spring from one of 
the most ancient and deep-rooted of all human 
attitudes, and the weight of history, of tradi- 
tion, of the folkways of centuries lies behind 
them. It is not the Tibetan lamas, turning 
their prayer wheels, but the men of the West, 
struggling up the mountainside high above 
them, who are the exotic and alien ones—the 
bearers of “a banner with a strange device.”5 


The second assumption was that the 
material on which they were to practice 
listening should be useful. Some groups 
emphasized usefulness from the view- 
point of the prospective college fresh- 
man who wants to know how to take 


4Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac and the Indian War After the Conquest of 
Canada (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1901), I, 38-39. 7 

5 James Ramsey Ullman, High Conquest: 
The Story of Mountaineering (Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941). Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. 
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lecture notes. Others saw usefulness in paragraph form and unity would gy 
an economic frame of reference, as in port work in the writing handbook. Ty 
the final request in the quoted report use of short word lists would aid voc 
for “more lectures on timely economic ulary building as well as listening; th 
issues.” instructor could write a few words frog 
Obviously, these two assumptions the listening passage on the blackboaf 
were first cousins, if not twins. For these and discuss their meanings with 
students, material easy to outline con- class after reading the listening exerci S : 
sisted of factual support paragraphs, as On the other hand, the teaching : oO 
in the lecture on the industrial revolu- critical listening through _ recordgf Speakit 
tion. And it is factual material which broadcasts demands arrangement gf already 
seems to be useful. Thus the criticisms material according to the speed gf taking 
of the course show a utilitarian orien- communication. Contrary to what oyp dassro 
tation which, whether educationally de- might expect, the news broadcast gf could : 
sirable or not, must be the basis for mews commentary is usually too cop™ but m 
improvement. pact for use as an elementary critig) throug 
And there is much room for improve- listening exercise. Such programs cove) talk I 
ment. Listening-comprehension training too many subjects and move so rapidh things 
would be more effective in a coherent that it is very difficult to analyze arp) seconc 
program of exercises with a central ment or persuasion while listening., Tk) talk a 
theme suggested by the interests of the instructor can solve this problem hf cogita 
class. A college-preparatory class might starting critical-listening training wit} bled 
prefer lectures on choice of college, slow-moving programs such as forumf quick 
choice of field of specialization, and sim- and press interviews and _ progressing b tende 
ilar topics. Students primarily in- through formal speeches to news com) book, 
terested in immediate job opportunities mentaries and such rapid-fire broaif out 
might be most responsive to vocational casts as those of Walter Winchell anf bubb 
information. Moreover, subject matter Paul Harvey. Obviously these SU | in. 
is not the only area needing improve- gestions for a high school listening po) Fil 
ment. In a composition class, listening gram represent only a few of the po| 
exercises which emphasize observation of _ sibilities in this field. biel 
) mous! 
bert, 
» Nebr 
) after 
EXCURSUS a Se 
é essay, 
EMPHASIS. -- 
There is no better illustration of the nature and importance of em- infor 
phasis, than the following example, which is substantially the same with “"M 
one given by Blair, and which has been often quoted. It will be observed o 
that the meaning and proper answer of the question varies with each maj 
change of the emphasis. Soci 
Did you walk into the city yesterday? Ans. No, my brother went. “ 
Did you walk into the city yesterday? Ans. No, I rode. og: 


Did you walk into the city yesterday? Ans. No, I went into the country. 
Did you walk into the city yesterday? Ans. No, I went the day before. 

William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: 
Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, 
and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. 
Smith & Company, 1853), p. 25. 
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THE POWER OF 


AN AIR WAVE 


Wildon Stirtz 


§ a frightened, tongue-tied, dreary 
A old lady, I entered my first “Radio 
Speaking” class. Trying to shrink my 
already skinny frame to even less space- 
taking proportions, I sat down in the 
classroom as far from the instructor as I 
could get. If he didn’t ask for anything 
but my name, I thought, I could get 
through it, but if he should ask me to 
to do one of three 
First, pretend I didn’t hear; 


talk I would have 
things: 
second, say I didn’t know anything to 
I sat and 
As the class assem- 
bled for this first time I looked up 
quickly at each new member, then pre- 


talk about; or, third, giggle. 
cogitated, bleakly. 


tended to be very busy reading the text- 
book, so that I wouldn’t seem so left 
out of the conversation which usually 
bubbled up when someone new bounced 
in. 


Finally we were all there. I was so 


The author of this enlightening student’s-eye 
view of a class submitted her manuscript anony- 
mously by way of her instructor, C. Loyd Shu- 
bert, Director of Radio and Forensics at the 
Nebraska State Teachers College. However, 
after some editorial suasion, she consented to 
the appearance of her name along with her 
essay, and allowed Mrs. Virgil Baker of the 
Division of Public Relations of the Nebraska 
State Teachers College to supply the following 
information about her: 

“Mrs. Wildon Stirtz . . . is a senior in Kinder- 
garten Primary training at Wayne State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. A second 
major in her studies is Speech; her minors are 
Sociology and English 

“Mrs. Stirtz is the mother of two sons, Jerry 
and Ronny. Jerry is a senior in the law college 
at the University of Nebraska and Ronny is a 
junior in high school at the Lake Forest 
Academy for Boys, Lake Forest, Illinois. Dur- 
ing the process of raising these two precocious 
Mrs. Stirtz discovered that the best 
way to look at life is to begin with the obvious 
truth and work from there. It is in this manner 
— She has writen ‘The Power of an Air 

ave’,.”” 


glad to see Jack Backer in the class be- 
cause I had known him in “Human De- 
velopment,” under Miss Way, and he 
was a good friend. Then our instructor 
started to speak. What a comfortable, 
relaxing voice he had! My right leg, 
which had been wound once-and-a-half 
times around my left, slowly unwound 
and eased out in front of me. After a 
while I was aware that my hands had 
ceased perspiring; the lump in my 
throat was gone; I looked at the person 
sitting on my right, then at the one 
on my left; it was the first time I'd had 
the courage to look at them. They 
didn’t seem to mind if I, of the second 
generation back, was in their class, so 
I took a deep breath, fished my note- 
book out of my portfolio, and started 
taking notes. 

A great many Wayne-State-created air 
waves have gone out from station 
WJAG since that first day I sat in radio 
class. The things I have learned, the 
gratifying accomplishments I have made, 
both academically and culturally, are 
blessings that only I can understand. 
Only those people who have stood at 
the bottom of the black pit of self-con- 
sciousness, chained there by feelings of 
inferiority, can know how brightly the 
sun shines once you have struggled out 
of those depths. 


This, the radio class did for me. Inch 
by groping inch I made my way toward 
the daylight. I was aided by a very un- 
derstanding teacher and a group of the 
most co-operative and friendly college 
students that anyone could ever meet. 


We learned all about the equipment 
one finds in a radio station. I was im- 





pressed by the provisions the school had 
made for the laboratory work in this 
rather new field of study. I longed for, 
yet dreaded, the day when I would stand 
before the “mike.” 

My family, coming in unexpectedly at 
home, might find me with my face in a 
corner of the room, loudly reciting po- 
etry. In this way I became accustomed 
to the sound of my own voice—a voice 
that didn’t sound quite so peculiar to 
me when, poised before the mike, the 
technician at the controls, the sound 
man ready, the second-hand on the 
clock climbing toward the number 
twelve, “s,”’ “4,” “3,” “2,” “1°—a finger 
pointed at me, and I read, “This is 
Wayne State Teachers College.” 


Finally I had the opportunity of writ- 
ing and recording the story of the 1955 
Homecoming celebration. Remember- 
ing Sir Francis Bacon’s advice that “Dis- 
cretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence,” I began the task of telling the 
pertinent facts concerning this biggest 
of all our college activities. No tale was 
ever so carefully written, so minutely 
edited, or so painstakingly synchronized 
with the film. Over and over again I 
ran the movie and read my script aloud. 
When I had worked on it about a week 
I learned that I could reverse the film 
when necessary. This was a tremendous 
help, and I wished that I had asked 
about that technical advantage, because 
I had often thought of it. From then 
on I made progress. Darlene Anderson 
was planning the music for the film; 
Chris Mueller was going to narrate the 
football game, and Mr. Shubert was to 
act as general technician. We practiced 
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together several times, and everythiy 
seemed to be in order—everything, th 
is, except the fact that I talked, 
many hours the past two weeks that’ 
wasn’t sure how much longer My voicp 


TC 





would last. Ihe day we were to putt 
story on the sound track I was awakeng 
by the telephone, went out to answer} 
and couldn’t speak above a whisper, 
missed a class that morning while I we 
to the doctor. He sprayed my throm 
gave me some lozenges, and told me, 
go home and put warm, wet packs @ 
my throat and chest until noon. Thi 
therapy relieved the hoarseness. I didif 
mention my session with the packs» 
the rest of the recording group whep & '# 
we gathered in the studio that aftey these | 
noon, so I was probably the only omg portan 
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who wasn’t surprised when I becam§ 00t pe 
very hoarse and had to stop about half tempts 
way through the recording. A dodg) our cl 
had once shown me the best way tomy and c 
cover from this symptom, so, while Mi) who 1 
Shubert rewound the tape, I chewed: bate 
throat lozenge and took my breathimh) discrit 
exercises. We started over again, am vant | 
everything went fine. As I drove hom and h 
that evening I tried to understand thh effect; 


change that had taken place in th Th 
person who had enrolled in Radi 





; » enhar 
Speaking only a few months before. aii 
Since then my radio work has beet | hae 
progressively more interesting, mor} with; 
challenging, more satisfying. At thee) | 
. 7 © anti- 
of this second semester of study I hope!) 
shall be able to express my progress, bef it 
oe : 7 I 
cause of my religious trust and becaut) quest 
i 


of the type of guidance I have had, with) ‘hor 
" : > tions 
a paraphrase of Genesis 1:31, “And Gol} 


many 


saw every thing that he had made, and The 
behold, it was very good.” 
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TOURNAMENTS: FOR 


BETTER OR WORSE? 


Grace Walsh 


ECAUSE I direct and judge debate 
and discussion tournaments and 
teach students who participate in them, 
| would like to examine several serious 
questions which should be of grave con- 
cern to everyone who gets on the tour- 
nament treadmill. 


Both debate and discussion activities 
are so essential in the democratic proc- 
ess that those critics who try to relegate 
these activities to places of little im- 
portance in educational procedures do 
not perturb me. I doubt that their at- 
tempts will be succ essful; fortunately, in 
our classrooms and legislative councils 
and conventions there are many people 
who remember learning from their de- 
bate and discussion experiences how to 
discriminate values, how to make rele- 
vant judgments, how to think logically 
and how to communicate their thoughts 
effectively. 

The question of whether tournaments 
enhance or decrease the value of dis- 
cussion and debate does concern me, 
however. We have witnessed, especially 
within the last six years, an upsurge of 
anti-tournament or anti-contest attitude. 


It is axiomatic that discussion begins with a 
question, debate with a proposition. The au- 
thor of this candid essay raises several ques- 
tions (or perhaps a single major question with 
many subdivisions). It may be that readers of 
The Speech Teacher will want to discuss these 
questions further (in other essays or in letters 
to “The Forum”); perhaps they are ready now 
to phrase a proposition emanating from this 
discussion and uphold either the affirmative or 
the negative side. 

Miss Walsh is Professor of and Chairman of 
the Department of Speech and Director of 
Forensics at Wisconsin State College, Eau 


Claire. She received her B.E. from Superior 


State College, her Ph.M. from the University of 
Wisconsin. 


What charges their critics have hurled 
at these competitions! Students have 
heard dire warnings that tournament 
participation will make them anti-so- 
cial, demoralized, and dishonest. One 
extreme critic even hints at the proba- 
bility that participation in tournaments 
will result in psychopathic problems. 


While I have not observed any be- 
havior which I consider psychopathic, I 
do think that our zest makes us very 
vulnerable to attack by those who feel 
less enthusiastic than we. I, who cer- 
tainly number myself among the en- 
thusiasts, have seriously pondered such 
questions as, How many times should a 
student have the opportunity to repre- 
sent his school in interscholastic tour- 
naments? At what point does further 
discussion or debate cease to enlighten 
a student concerning any particular 
problem? Have we a moral right to run 
risks by travelling on unsafe roads to 
tournaments which have become mara- 
thons running until midnight? What 
about the faculty ill will that absences 
from classes cause? What about scho- 
lastic pressure on the student? 


Fearing that this barrage of questions 
may make you think I am somewhat 
psychopathic (or at least neurotic) my- 
self, I want to assure you that these 
questions are just a few of the typical 
ones which disturb all forensic direc- 
tors. 


The students, too, have questions 
about tournaments. Most of all, they 
wonder how and why judges can be so 
wrong. In the absence of any check on 
the qualifications of judges at many 
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tournaments, it is not surprising that knew that his lack of information show Noe 
students lose any faith they may have have disqualified him from any hono, parup 
in judges. I am not referring to those He had been taught that knowley - 
honest differences of opinion which arise is essential for effective discussion, by grade . 
from the essential subjectivity inherent the tournament results negated th = 
in the consideration of controversial principle. _ 
questions. I am referring to the kind There are other injustices and charge fe . 
of critique which turns up in most tour- ' which I might cite, and yet in the fy i nm 
naments whose judges are unqualified. of many justifiable criticisms, toum oe 
At a recent tourney a boy with a speech ments continue to grow popularin - of 
defect read, “You must never in your For twelve vears we have sponsor age | 
life ever admit that you have this weak- tournaments for high schools and @ ray | 
ness, even though you know it is true. leges in a twelve-state (mostly Midd “a x! 
From now on be determined to bury it Western) area. We find that evert ver = 
deep.” Fortunately, this boy had made there are more entries than there we ‘ig 
much progress in overcoming his diffi- the year before, and more schools apph - 
culty and was experiencing a great deal for invitations. The whole tourname instan 
of satisfaction from participating in jdea applied to speech is less than; ; =a 
speech tournaments. He had been suc- quarter of a century old in most plats pe 
cessfully conditioned to his problem and and yet tournaments are more and and ov 
he understood it. He saw in this judge’s popular. That increasing popularity ' ig 
criticism evidence of the judge’s appall- jot necessarily proof that tournament nadia 
ing ignorance of modern speech therapy. are getting better all the time, but) . To 
At the national conventions of hon- believe they are. That conviction comp pont 
orary speech fraternities, speakers surely from many observations, some of whit " ee 
have the right to expect helpful criti- I want to report below. righ 
cism. At a recent national meeting, one It is encouraging to see that moj Im 
of the debate judges asked the debaters students can participate in tournament asain 
what a debate is, how many sides there because many tournaments allow "| lntes 
are, and then apologetically explained limited entry in many events. Scho 


that he had never before heard a de- There seems to be a correlation be} “aN 





bate. He then proceeded to “judge.” tween the popularity of a tournament pref 
The unqualified have no monopoly and the opportunities for relaxatiay 008 
on mistakes, as the following anecdote and social activity it offers. Entertait dis 
will attest. Some of my students are un- ments, tours, receptions, banquets, ath. 
enthusiastic about participation in com- various types of local hospitality are) = 7 
petitive discussion. I allowed one of tractive additions to modern toumf |, ' 
them, very poorly prepared, to com- ments. ; on 
pete in that event. I thought he would Increased ease of travel is makin tour 
learn the importance of preparation. He it possible for speakers from constant} |; 
was highly amused to be selected as a expanding areas to find out what oth) |, 
finalist and then, in that major tourna- speakers in far away places think abolp | 
ment, to receive first place and the out- social, economic, and political problem | 
standing award in the event! The su- The tournament is one of the fev jou 
perlative praise in the judges’ comments events which make such a meeting ®) ,, 
seemed ludicrous to the student, who minds possible. : 
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No doubt absences due to a student's 
participation in a tournament some- 
times result in his receiving a lower 
grade in a course than he might have 
obtained if he had attended every class 
meeting. But the concept of the field 
trip is predicated on the assumption 
that a student may learn more outside 
the classroom than in it. In any Case, 
examination of the grade point aver- 
we of forensics groups gives me little 
cause for concern about the ability of 
the forensics squad to attain very re- 
spectable academic standards. 

The increasing sizes of audiences in 
many places is encouraging. In some 
instances the increase may be attributed 
to the correlation of the work in speech 
tournament 


classes with attendance at 


events. However, required or recom- 
mended attendance is not the only fac- 
tor at work. 

To improve the quality of judging, 
inmany places tournament managers are 
obtaining qualified judges or adequate 
appropriations so they may pay the fees 
for the services of expert judges. 

Improved ballots are appearing at 
many At the Eau Claire 
High 


Schools, coaches representing 196 teams 


tournaments. 


Interstate Tournament for 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin voted their 
preference for adding a “win” factor to 
team points based on ratings for quality 
over a mere counting of “won” and 


“lost.” 

The student groups who are learning 
to plan all the infinite details connected 
with successful 


sponsoring a speech 


tournament are developing real execu- 
tive ability. From the campus of the 
cadets at West Point west to the shores 
of California ( as the old orators would 
have put it), students are in charge of 
tournaments. Such responsibilities help 
to train leaders, and need 


we many 


more such opportunities for that train- 
ing. 
The well organized and very active 


American Forensic Association contin- 


ues to provide a means of exchanging 
information among coaches. Surely, 
with such a vigorous group immediate- 
ly concerned with the improvement of 
tournaments, I expect to see progress 
continue. 


Although a poll of 158 participants 
in intercollegiate discussion from  thir- 
ty-three colleges and universities at the 
twelfth Eau Claire Speech Meet showed 
eighty-nine per cent in favor of contin- 
uing discussion as a tournament activity, 
I often hear judges and participants ex- 
press regret that many speakers who are 
adequately prepared as debaters do not 
seem to be equally capable of partici- 
pating in discussion. If the exchange of 
opinions at the 1956 convention of the 
Central States Speech Association in 
Chicago is any indication of current 
sentiment, it seems apparent that dis- 
cussion as a competitive activity is due 
for a very close scrutiny in the immedi- 
ate future, and I predict that either 
the general level of competitive inter- 
collegiate discussion will perceptibly im- 
prove, or the activity will lose its place 
in the present tournament picture. 

All this cogitation leads me to some 
other questions. Has anyone had ex- 
perience with tournament discussion 
procedures which we haven't tried out 
in our territory? Sometimes I even ask 
myself if discussion should have any 
place in the interscholastic competitive 
program. 

About two things I don’t wonder, 
that 
ments are better than they used: to be. 


however. I’m sure debate tourna- 


And I'm positive that I’m not at all 
sure about the status of discussion in the 
tournament framework of today. 
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THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
COMMEMORATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia, Missouri 


19 December, 1956 
To the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 


Plans for the national competitions for the 
Alexander Hamilton Commemorative  Schol- 
arships in the secondary schools are nearing 
completion. The Advisory Committee on Con- 
tests and Awards of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission (which has been at 
work for almost a year devising plans for the 
appropriate observance of the Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial) has now approved proposals from forty- 
eight of the states and territories. Each proposal 
sets forth the way in which the state or territori- 
al organization plans to select an outstanding 
student to represent his commonwealth in the 
American Students Constitutional Convention to 
be held in Washington during June, 1957. Each 
student selected will have all expenses paid to 
attend the Convention to be devoted to study 
and discussion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The proposals vary in form, since the Advis- 
ory Committee has left to the organizations in 
each of the commonwealths the full respon- 
sibility of selecting representatives, but one re- 
quirement is common to all: Each common- 
wealth is to select that student whose discourse, 
as demonstrated in public speaking, discussion, 
or debate, most nearly exemplifies the closely- 
reasoned eloquence characteristic of Hamilton's 
speech-making at its best. The Advisory Com- 
mittee has also assumed that the selecting agen- 
cies will endeavor to choose students whose 
knowledge of the Constitution and ability to 
discuss it will enable them to participate ef- 
fectively in the Constitutional Convention, at 
which a number of valuable fellowships will 
be granted to students who excel in this skill. 


In addition to the privilege of participating 
in the Constitutional Convention, every stu- 
dent chosen in each of the states and territories 
will receive a scholarship. The precise number 
of fellowships to be granted and the stipend 
for each scholarship and fellowship will be 
announced on Alexander Hamilton’s birthday, 
11 January. 

The National 


Association of Secondary 





FLORIDA 
Division 
Gainesv: 





GEORGI 
Associat 


School Principals has approved the plans & HAWAIL: 


granting the Alexander Hamilton Commap Univers 
orative Scholarships. In many commonwealif) sp4HO: 
the High School Activities Association of \J  iivities 
member of the Committee on Discussion a jdaho. 
Debate Materials of the National University } {LLINOI 
tension Association will sponsor the compe ai 
tions. The National Forensic League, which ly : tllir 
had many years of experience in such ente 

prises, will actively co-operate in the conductiy INDIAN 
of the National Convention. School 


Among the first proposals the Advisory Cm Castle, 





mittee accepted were those of Alaska and hk iowa: 
waii, who are thus assured of representation §  foren: 
For particulars, interested students or teak jowa, 
ers should address their inquiries to the spm D KANSA: 
sor in their commonwealth. Commonwealkh= ~*~ 
: ‘ Schoo 

that have received approval of their propos Engla 

n 


and the sponsor in each area, I have listed bf 
low. (Once it has completed plans for observin) KENT 


the Bicentennial in the high schools, the Ab and | 
visory Committee plans to establish a meansd—  tucky 
observance in the colleges and universities. \ LOUIS 
announcement of these plans will be fort lation 
coming until 11 January, 1957.) Bato 


ALABAMA: T. Earle Johnson, Department ¢ MAIN] 
Speech, University of Alabama, Ue Debi 
Alabama. 


Mai 

ALASKA: LeRoy V. Good, Anchorage Go) \yapy 
munity College, Anchorage, Alaska. S oof! 
ARIZONA: Klonda Lynn, Department ¢§ Parl 
Speech, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ar MASS 
izona. . (of! 


ARKANSAS: M. Blair Hart, Department @ sack 
Speech, University of Arkansas, Fayettevilk) yc} 
Arkansas. » Sch 

CALIFORNIA: Martin P. Andersen, Depat@ 4% 
ment of English, University of California 2) MIN] 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. Hi 

COLORADO: Thorrel B. Fest, Colorado Sat} ™i 
Speech League, University of Colorado, Botk © MISs 
der, Colorado. of 

CONNECTICUT: David C. Phillips, Depat® MIS 
ment of Speech and Drama, University #9 Sc 





Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. St 
DELAWARE: Gordon C. Godbey, Extension Di § MO 
vision, University of Delaware, Newark, De H 
aware. | 3 
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FLORIDA: Bernice A. Mims, General Extension 


B GEORGIA: S. F. 
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pivision of Florida, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
Burke, Georgia High School 


Association, Box 71, Thomaston, Georgia. 


HAWAII: Elizabeth Carr, Department of Speech, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


IHS Interscholastic Ac- 
State Street, Boise, 


IDAHO: E. F. Grider, 


tivities Association, 616 


Idaho. 

ILLINOIS: Albert Willis, Illinois High School 
Association, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
g, Illinois. 


INDIANA: Juanita Jane Rucker, Indiana High 
School Forensic Association, High School, New 
Castle, Indiana. 


OWA: Hugh F. Seabury, Iowa High School 
Forensic League, The State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

KANSAS: E. A. Thomas, Kansas State High 
School Activities Association, Room 316, New 
England Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
KENTUCKY: Louis Clifton, College of Adult 


and Extension Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA: G. L. Madden, High School Re- 
lations Division, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

MAINE: Brooks Quimby, Bates Interscholastic 
Debating League, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

MARYLAND: W. L. Strausbaugh, Department 
of Speech, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Austin J. Freeley, Director 
of Forensics, Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

MICHIGAN: Alfred W. Storey, Michigan High 
School Forensic Association, 3501 Administra- 
tion Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

MINNESOTA: H. R. Peterson, Minnesota State 
High School League, 829 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI: Charles M. Getchell, University 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

MISSOURI: Irvin Keller, Missouri State High 
School Activities Association, 407 South Sixth 
Street, Columbia, Missouri. 

MONTANA: Ralph Y. McGinnis, Montana 
High School Speech League, Montana State 

University, Missoula, Montana. 
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NEBRASKA: Bruce Kendall, Fine Arts Fes- 
tival, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Brooks Quimby, Bates De- 
bating League, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


NEW MEXICO: Wayne C. Eubank, Speech De- 
partment, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK: Samuel V. O. Pritchard, Jr., New 
York State High School Forensic League, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. 

NORTH CAROLINA: E. R. Rankin, The 
North Carolina High School Debating Union, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH DAKOTA: John S. Penn, Department 
of Speech, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


OHIO: Robert E. Dunham, The Ohio High 
School Speech League, Ohio State University, 
205, Derby Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA: James Robinson, Oklahoma 
High School Speech League, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


OREGON: K. E. Montgomery, Oregon High 
School Speech League, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

(PANAMA) CANAL ZONE: Subert Turbyfill, 
Division of Schools, Canal Zone Government, 
(Panama) Canal Zone. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Frederick E. Lange, Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND: John A. Oostendorp, Rhode 
Island High School Forensic League, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: W. H. Ward, Extension 
Division, University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Merrill T. Baker, Director 
of Forensics, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 


TENNESSEE: J. E. Arnold, Tennessee Inter- 
scholastic Literary League, University of Ten- 
nessee, Box 8540, University Station, Knoxville 
16, Tennessee. 

TEXAS: R. J. Kidd, University Interscholastic 
League, University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex- 
as. 
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UTAH: M. C. Golightly, Extension Division, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

VERMONT: Cora Hutchins, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Vermont. 

VIRGINIA: J. Jeffery Auer, Department of 
Speech and Drama, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS: 
partment 


Miss Jane E. Tuitt, De- 
of Education, Government of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas. 


WASHINGTON: George Z. DeBell, Washington 
State Debate Coaches 
Washington. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Lloyd W. Welden, West 
Virginia Interscholastic Forensic League, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Association, Pullman, 


WISCONSIN: Robert H. Schacht, Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association, Room 20, 
Memorial Building, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


WYOMING: W. E. Stevens, Wyoming Speech 
Association, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Bower Ary, Chairman 

Advisory Committee on Contests and Awards, 

Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 


CONTESTS AND TOURNAMENTS 
To the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 


The recent article by Professor Padrow [Ben 
Padrow, “Let’s Stop Calling Them Education- 
al,” The Speech Teacher, V (September, 1956), 
205-206] is certainly not the first we have seen 
concerning some of the shortcomings of inter- 
collegiate forensics, nor is it likely to be the last. 
One can, in fact, trace these objections back 
to the earliest publications of the SAA. Yet, de- 
spite their long and often honorable lineage, 
these criticisms have seemed to have little or 
no effect on forensics generally, a point which 
the existence of Mr. Padrow’s arguments seems 
to verify. 

I suppose that a rather considerable number 
of American debate coaches will take exception 
to Padrow’s remarks. However, I should like to 
express one debate coach’s “minority opinion” 


which holds that if Mr. Padrow is mista, 
his error is one of conservatism, not of liber, 
ism. If anything, I would say that the ay) 
understates the case, and, in fact, misses why 
perhaps the most serious objection to mode 
forensics: the value system which (by its j. 
nature) it forces on those students who par 
ipate in it. 

I would suggest that another article ip % 
same issue [Arthur N. Kruger, “The Extempg 
Speaking Contest,” The Speech Teacher, } 
(September, 1956), 214-222] outlines this yah 
system in fairly considerable detail. In 
article the author suggests to college de 
that, in an extempore speaking contest, } 
“good” speaker will “consider an audience 
and knowledge second.” In other words, mb 
its performance, as would an actor or and 
cutionist. The author goes on to suggest thy 
the speaker choose the unpopular or “liber 
side of a controversial question, “if he hasy 
strong feelings for either side.” In other wor 
think, not of the merits of the question, by 
of winning. (And one might ask why a sped 
should choose sides at all in a controversy abo 
which he has no particular feelings—unles, ¢ 
course, he makes a thorough study of the pm 
lem, something never suggested for debaters, 





This writer concludes, “If all other factors 
equal, one should choose a subject from ii 
major field of interest.” Imagine such a stat 
ment in a classroom or in a textbook! Imag 
the reaction of other academic departments! 
the suggestion that, in speech, we teach # 


dents to speak on subjects about which the| 


are informed “If all other factors are equal 
but only then! 


In short, general forensic practice (and tk 
foregoing is general, rather than being a singk 
exception) is directly opposed to current clas 
room practice, opposed to the ancient herite 
of rhetoric, and opposed to all rhetorical é 
sires for honesty and worth in speaking. 


Does speech turn out mere “gab artist 
glib performers who can speak on any si 
ject—for a price? No, I don’t think speech doe 
but there may be some real question in the a 


of forensics. 


Date D. Drvy, 
Long Beach [California] State College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


\MERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESSES, 1740-19532. 
py A. Craig Baird. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956; pp. xiiit+go1. $4.50. 

This is the second anthology of American 
eeches to appeal within two years. Both the 


sp 
* ‘ : : 
American Speeches and this 


Parrish-Hochmuth 
hook fill a real need because the good collec- 
tions Brigance and O’Neill made for the pre- 
vious generation of students of public speaking 
are out of print. 

How shall we judge such volumes? Their ma- 
jor purpose (I am not forgetting the brief sur- 
veys of speech criticism which introduce both) 
is to provide students with a collection of sig- 
of American speaking. I sup- 
be of use both in beginning 


nificant models 
pose they may 
and advanced public speaking courses and (so 
far as they go) in the study of the history of 
American Obviously, then, 
judge a collection acording to the represen- 
cross-section of excellent speeches it 
To extent, teachers want to 
find their favorite models; and since there are 


oratory. we can 
tative 
contains. some 
far more good speeches than a single volume 
can contain, the editor must use a great deal of 
personal discretion. 

The second major basis of judgment of an 
anthology may be the quality of editorship its 
contents reveal. J. Jeffery Auer and I contrib- 
uted to “The Forum” in the April, 1940, issue 
of The Quarterly Journal of Speech a letter in 
which we suggested five tests of satisfactory ed- 
itorship of collections of speeches. 

To apply the second basis of judgment first, 
let me note that Baird has prepared a brief 
biographical statement about each speaker and a 
bibliographical note on each speech. In the 
latter he describes the occasion, the principal 
sources of the text he uses, and its probable 
authenticity. When has the 
speech in full he indicates omissions. Parrish 
and 


he not printed 


Hochmuth followed a similar scholarly 
practice. Some readers will wish that Baird had 
abridged with less emphasis on the dramatic 
concluding section of a few speeches. In Web- 
ster's “Reply to Hayne” it is the famous intro- 
duction that suffers most in the cutting. In 
his summation of the Knapp-White trials, the 
editor fails to cite the notable “raw” text which 
appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript, 


which Bradley and Winans treat fully in their 
Daniel Webster and the Salem Murder. Baird 
does carefully suggest the hybrid nature of the 
revised, published text. 

For advanced students we need collections 
which present variant texts (from transcriptions, 
notes, press releases, and author’s revisions) 
printed in parallel columns. And in general I 
doubt the wisdom of abridging any speech in 
a collection which students may use in studying 
patterns of arrangement and the full, free play 
of a great stylist and debater in such speeches 
as Webster’s “Reply to Hayne” and Borah’s 
address on the Treaty of Versailles. 

With respect to the speeches they contain, 
the Baird and Parrish-Hochmuth books are gen- 
erally similar. Of the twenty-eight texts in the 
Parrish-Hochmuth volume and the thirty-eight 
in the Baird collection, seventeen are the same. 
The differences in content (in addition to Miss 
Hochmuth’s interesting critique of Lincoln’s 
“First Inaugural”) are, I believe, sufficient to 
justify some attention to both books in ad- 
vanced courses, though either of them may be 
ample for elementary acquaintance with some 
of the best known American speeches. Baird in- 
cludes speeches by thirteen speakers not repre- 
sented in the Parrish-Hochmuth collection: 
Madison, Calhoun, Clay, Douglas, Yancey, 
Beecher, Beveridge, La _ Follette, Gompers, 
Borah, Fosdick, Eisenhower, and Stevenson. 
Parrish and Hochmuth include speeches by 
Channing, Jefferson, Curtis, and Schurz, who 
are not represented in the Baird book. Ten of 
the latter’s additions are the subjects of mon- 
ographs in the three volumes of A History and 
Criticism of American Public Address. Yet he 
does not include speeches by Hamilton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Curtis, Lamar, Moody, Darrow, 
Parker, Rufus Choate, Black, Evarts, and other 
speakers who subjects of History and 
Criticism essays. His use of Eisenhower's first 
inaugural address and Stevenson's acceptance 
speech of 1952 are rather obvious bows to a 
publisher’s demand for up-to-dateness. 


are 


In addition to its representation of speakers 
omitted from American Public Addresses, Amer- 
ican Speeches presents texts of different speeches 
by some of the speakers common to both vol- 
umes: Webster’s “Bunker Hill Address,” Lin- 








we 
é 


coln’s “Cooper Union” and “Farewell at Spring- 
field,” and Phillips’ “Toussaint l'Ouverture” 
instead of the “Murder of Lovejoy.” Perhaps 
Channing’s “Unitarian Christianity” is a good 
alternate to Beecher’s ‘““T'wo Revelations’: both 
are examples of intellectually alert preaching. 
Many prefer Ingersoll’s “Liberty of Man, Wo- 
man and Child” to the “Decoration Day” 
dress which Baird chose. 


Extending 


ad- 


these detailed comparisons and 
personal preferences would hardly be profitable. 
Neither volume meets our real need. Although 
most of the famous speeches they contain are 
not in any other collections now in print, the 
texts of the various speeches are readily avail- 
able in most libraries. About all the compilers 
have done is to reprint a traditional group of 
supposedly “greatest” or “famous” speeches. 
They omit representation of numerous fine 
speakers studied in the History and Criticism, 
and they show little freshness in their choices 
of texts from traditionally great speakers. Doz- 
ens of dissertations on American speakers and 
speaking have disclosed eminently able speeches 
by skillful speakers. In earlier years, editors 
who sought primarily a high degree of literary 
quality in what they published overlooked 
these speeches. Were the choices of editors as 
far back as Carpenter and Williston, or even 
Moore, and, much later, Reed, so wise that in 
the Colonial and Early National periods they 
should determine our students’ basic readings 
today? What, if any, pressures by publishers 
tend to restrict the choices of our good schol- 
ars who are well aware of so many other rich 
and rewarding America speeches? Are we about 
ready for a collection of unfamiliar, but un- 
commonly good, American speeches? 

GrorGcE V. BOHMAN, 

Wayne University 


SPEECH FOR YOU. By Charles Masten and 
George R. R. Pflaum. Evanston, 
Row, Peterson and Company, 
Viii+311. $2.40. 


Illinois: 
1955; PPp- 


This textbook means exactly what its title 
says, “Speech for You.” The authors emphasize 
the individual and his development into an 
effective communicator. In “Begin Here, Please” 
the authors write, “. . . this book is printed for 
you, to help you in all your classes, in all your 
activities in and out of school.” 

Speech for You will be of interest to any be- 
ginning speaker. It is practical, and the casual 
purchaser can use it without supervision. As 
a textbook, it is best suited to classes in the 
junior high school. There are few textbooks in 
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public speaking for this level, and this one; 
attractive in format, well organized, and us, 
The illustrations are particularly interes 
and they express effectively the intended mep 
ing. They catch the eye, amuse, hold attenti:, 
and encourage. 
The first of the three sections of the book; 
“Speech Preparation.” Here the authors & 
cuss the problems of choosing a subject, gathe. 
ing materials, organizing and delivering a speed 
in such a clear and easy manner that those wh 
are making their first approach to the study ¢ 
speech will feel that the book is written q 
pecially for them. 
Part II, “Speech Situations,” makes up hil 
the book. Emphasis in this section is on 
speech, conversation, listening, special types ¢ 
speeches, oral reports, microphone technique, 
debate, and parliamentary procedure. There } 
also a good chapter on the use of visual aid 
“Let Me Show You.” 
Part III, “Interpretative and Dramatic 
Speech,” is so short that it serves merely to 
introduce the field. At the beginning of eath 
chapter there is a valuable outline, and at th 
end of each is a “Now It’s Your Turn” full ¢ 
practical suggestions for practice. The into 
ductory remarks in each division are in aw 
freshing style. They point up the important 
principles and challenge the reader's attention, 
If you are searching for a good junior high 
school textbook, Speech for You you may end 
your search. 
. FREDA KENNER, 
Messick High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING IN BUSINESS. By Al 
fred D. Huston and Robert A. Sandberg, re 
vised by Jack Mills. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. xviitg29 
$6.35. 
This is a carefu! revision of a book which 

first appeared in 1943 and subsequently went 

through several printings. Like the original, the 
revision is a textbook for classes with some 
such title as “Business and Professional Speak- 
ing,” or the like, or a manual of inspiration and 

practical help for those working without 3 

teacher. The book will serve either function 

admirably. 


The intent is to “study conversation first 
[Part I, three chapters, fifty-three pages], ap 
ply what we can learn there to the more formal 
business conference [Part II, eight chapters, 198 
pages], and carry over the best qualities of 
conversation and conference speaking to the 
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public speech situation [Part III, three chapters, 
sinety-three pages].” Conversation is the sub- 
iect of only Chapter III, but its twenty-two 
pages contain a good discussion of it; Chapter 
| provides “An Approach to Speech Commu- 
nication,” and Chapter II promotes the “Able 
Van” philosophy. The section on the “Business 
Conference,” Part II, clearly establishes a basis 
for developing future public speakers, rather 
than approaching the matter of conferences 
from the framework of the great majority of 
recent publications. The reviser has directed 
attention to interviews, to sales 
conferences, and to expository and persuasive 
types of conference speaking, instead of con- 
sidering conference leadership and _participa- 
tion with role-playing, interpersonal relations, 
and hidden agendas. 


application 


Students of address may wince as 
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public 
they read that the “able man” of this book is 
directly to Quintilian’s “good man,” 
particularly as they note that the “able man’s 
qualifications” include “impressive appearance,” 
“organizing ability,” and “constructive imagina- 


related 


tion.” 
Perhaps Professor Mills is indulging in a 
bit of “promotional rhetoric” when he states 


‘that “this revised edition is essentially a stream- 


He covers in 
293 pages what Huston and Sandberg covered 
in 284 pages in the 1943 edition. The reviser 
has, however, rewritten extensive portions of 
the text; he has retained particularly apt il- 
lustrations and model speeches, but he has also 
introduced many new models and illustrations. 

Whether it is more helpful to relegate the 
exercises and readings for each chapter to an 
appendix than to have them follow the chap- 
ters is a debatable point. Certainly it is desir- 
able to have the twelve pages on parliamentary 
procedure in the appendix. The addition of 
a number of good photographs and _ several 
pages of cartoons contribute to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 

The language of Effective Speaking in Bus- 
mess is well-suited to the readers to whom it is 
addressed. Those seeking advancement in the 
world of business can study with approval and 
profit its illustrations, principles, and general 
point of view on effective speaking. 

EARNEST BRANDENBURG, 
Washington University 


BASIC PUBLIC SPEAKING (2d ed.). By Paul 
L. Soper. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956; pp. xx+374. $5.00. 

In the first edition of Basic Public Speaking 
the author assured his readers that the book 


lined version” of the original. 
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presented no radical departure from the char- 
acter of contemporary textbooks for beginning 
classes in public speaking. He had designed his 
book, he wrote, to meet current classroom de- 
mands, emphasizing speech composition, and 
arranging its content in the order of assign- 
ments. One difference from the content of most 
textbooks, however, was the second chapter, 
“The Beginning Speeches,” which contained 
brief suggestions to help the student with his 
earlier talks before he had read the detail of 
subsequent chapters. 

There is no change in the character or pur- 
pose of the second edition. The chief change 
consists mainly of editing and polishing, with 
some modification of the chapters on out- 
lining and the use of supporting material. 
Happily, the author has improved his style in 
liveliness and readability, an effect he achieves 
mainly by the addition of illustrative material 
at the beginnings of many chapters. He has 
placed increased stress on the sense of commu- 
nication, we read, with a corresponding de- 
crease of emphasis on mechanics. Despite this 
statement, in the second chapter the student 
still reads the advice to listen to his own voice 
in practice, and to establish eye contact as 
soon as he appears in front of an audience, ad- 
vice which in the early stages of learning would 
seemingly tend to direct the student’s thought 
to the mechanical aspects of performance. 

Nevertheless, the book would be highly use- 
ful in the course for which it is designed: pub- 
lic speaking, rather than general speech. The 
author has arranged content well, and wisely 
limited it to what a student will need in a 
beginning course. The illustrative material is 
generous and illuminating. Many examples 
come from student speeches, and are therefore 
particularly appropriate. The chapter on out- 
lining the speech is especially effective, con- 
taining sound advice on how to use the outline, 
as well as how to construct it. Appendices on 
microphone speaking and on group discussion 
and parliamentary procedure allow the instruc- 
tor to include these topics in his course if he 
wishes. 

While one might quarrel with some of the 
details (such as the statement on page 33 that 
the “successful after-dinner speech is almost 
always a humorous attack upon some group or 
class of people”), it would be difficult to quarrel 
with the book as a whole, for it is a sturdy and 
sound textbook which is the product of careful 
workmanship. 

James N. Horm, 
Kent State University 
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PRACTICAL AMERICAN ENGLISH FOR 
STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS, BOOK 
I. By Herbert Schueler and Harold Lenz. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1956; 
pp. Xiiit+261. $3.25. 

This is the first volume of a projected series 
based on the authors’ work in the English Lan- 
guage Institute of Queens College. It is in- 
tended for classroom use by adults with little 
previous knowledge of English.. Twenty-two les- 
sons dealing with topics of practical concern to 
the student offer material for extensive aural- 
oral practice, in the course of which the struc- 
tural patterns of American English are dem- 
onstrated and a functional vocabulary of some 


fifteen hundred is utilized. 


significant words 

The authors adroitly and pleasantly reinforce 
exposition with line drawings. Each of the 
earlier lessons is based on a text-and-pictures 
sequence, and throughout the book illustrations 
serve to explain new words as they appear in 
the text. A special appendix illustrates foods 
and their preparation. Essential information on 
such matters as counting, measuring, and using 
American currency is neatly salted away in the 
lessons, as well as good advice on conduct (don’t 
stop up the plumbing; don’t jaywalk; get plenty 
of sleep). Except for including the International 
Phonetic Alphabet with English key words, 
the authors do not attempt to deal with prob- 
lems of pronunciation. 

An appendix, “Grammar Explanations,” con- 
tains twenty-two brief lessons on such essentials 
as the tenses, prepositions, pronouns, and word 
order. The explanations are terse, and the au- 
thors have kept their use of technical terms to 
a minimum. Because of the great difficulty of 
teaching “just a little” grammar, simplification 
has unavoidably resulted in some inadequacies 
and inaccuracies of statement. One serious lack 
is that of adequate reference to common two- 
word idioms. 

This book is particularly adaptable to speech- 
centered instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage, since each lesson provides material for 
practice in oral reading, question-and-answer 
drills, conversation, and simple dramatization. 
It should mistaken for either a self- 
help manual or a classroom textbook for ad- 
vanced students. Used with the adult beginners 
for whom it is intended, it should prove to be 
a stimulating and efficient aid to teaching. 


not be 


A. T. Corpray, 
Michigan State University 
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GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH. By L\ 

Myers. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pre gessives 

tice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. xiii+433. $3.25, § it is “inj 

The Renaissance grammarian in Brow follows 
poem “Ground at grammar” during his }, tween | 
moments, stammered parts of speech throy gerunds. 
his death rattle, and “genous 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De whose * 
Dead from the waist down. toward 
Probably many generations of students sip than th 
his time have been inclined to think that, =. 
numbness of die hard grammarians is prooy The | 
ing in the opposite direction. This Guide yp 3 ‘he 
American English, a spirited and whimsgh book. © 
book, should dispel any lingering traces qh duction 
the stereotype of the dull grammarian, (,) 4" 
tainly the author is neither dull nor dogmi begins 
about grammar. If his coverage is less archit,) stdeD 
tonic than that of his predecessors, Myers | book 1 
nonetheless aware of their efforts to sq view 0 
heaven. He offers in their place “a treatmen| atta 
of current grammar, pretty well cleared gp ‘© 
eighteenth century metaphysics, but retainig) ‘! 4 
traditional ideas and terms whenever they ar tinge 
still accurate and useful.” the p 

The first section of the book, devoted to th fresh 
relation of language to thinking and to ey “™ 
development of English, should prove ed and 
useful to students. In “Seeing through Wonk offer 
the author attacks the concept of reading a Th 
“a matter of recognizing the written symbok’f It of 
Later he demonstrates more fully that “wonk— of c 
have no meaning at all” and explores the sf ing. 
eral kinds of truth and the uses and limitation peri 
of logic. The chapters on reports, inferene§ plin 
value judgments, and the indirect uses of laf of | 
guage are rich in illustrations. Some of then has 
are quite timely, e.g., the concealed directix§ pro 
that those who smoke Marilyn Monroe's branif My 
of cigarettes will be “like” her. A brief histor} he 
of language paves the way for a defense df) ma 
standard “American” English and a discussion) for 
of areas of usage. 

Part Two is a study of grammar. In hi} 
preface Myers warns his readers that theres) yy, 
bound to be “some inconsistency between the 
grammar, which I hope is honestly descriptive 
and a number of frankly prescriptive entries it 
the Index to Usage, especially among thos f 
dealing with rhetorical points.” This description} 
of his method is accurate. For example, he fc 
writes, “There is now a tendency to use plain x 
plurals instead of the possessive plural fore ; 
in the names of institutions.” On another point : 
he parries: “Frequently the choice is completely 
a matter of taste, but two general tendencies , 


are noticeable.” He dismisses the use of pos § 
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gsives before gerunds with the statement that 

, is “ingenious rather than sound,” which he 
follows with an analysis of the differences be- 
ween Latin and English participles and 
verunds. Teachers who have uttered such “in- 
yenious rather than sound” explanations and 
whose maps of correctness belie the tendencies 
toward change in grammar may profit more 
than their students from a reading of this sec- 
tion. 

The third section, on rhetoric, impresses me 
3s the most original and useful part of the 
hook. “Writing to Somebody” is a neat intro- 
duction to the chapters on sentence structure, 
organization, and vocabulary. “Finding a Style” 
begins with a forthright understanding of the 
sudent’s confusion about a plethora of text- 
hook rules and a concession that the author's 
view on style may not be universal. Since I had 
previously adopted the concept of maps and 
territories which Myers uses as a goad to men- 
tal activity, I found it easy to accept this mild 
tinge of dogmatism. Urging a student to “get 
the picture straight’ is at least a comparatively 
fresh approach to style, and may prove more 
stimulating than the old CUE [coherence, unity, 
and emphasis] which teachers of English once 
offered as a formula to neophytes. 

There is much to say in favor of this book. 
It offers a unified approach ‘to the several areas 
of communication: reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing. The author centers it on meaningful ex- 
periences of the student, from his first grap- 
pling with language to the classroom situation 
of today. There is evidence that the author 
has advantageously used his experience as a 
professor at Arizona State College. Above all, 
Myers is far from unreasonable in the demands 
he makes on students—unless they object to 
making their own decisions about usage and to 
formulating their own styles. 

ELEANOR McCANN, 
San Francisco State College 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. 
By Charles Kenneth Thomas. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956; pp. iiit+135. 
$2.75. 

The title of this book quite adequately de- 
scribes its function: to serve as a handbook 
for persons who wish to improve their own 
speech. Teachers of speech improvement and 
speech therapists will find this manual of ex- 
ercises a useful adjunct of source materials. 

The introduction includes definitions of 
some phonetic terms and a description of vow- 
els and consonants. In Part II the author in- 


me 
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troduces each of the consonants with a brief 
explanation of its articulation and diagrams 
illustrating the positions of tongue, lips, and 
soft palate during articulation. In Part III 
he describes the front, central, and back-rounded 
vowels and the diphthongs. He lists words and 
sentences for practice. 

The index of phonetic symbols, in approx- 
imately alphabetical order, provides a handy 
reference for the user. 

Joun R. MONTGOMERY, 
Kent State University 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATIVE SPEECH: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF EF- 
FECTIVE READING (4th ed.). By Charles 
H. Woolbert and Severina E. Nelson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956; 
pp. ix+676. $4.50. 

This book first appeared in 1927. For thirty 
years it has been popular with students and 
teachers of oral interpretation. Hence here I 
shall make no attempt to present an extensive 
review of its contents per se, because this text- 
book reflects fundamental principles which are 
familiar to those of us who are interested in 
speech and oral interpretation. I can best serve 
the reader by noting some of the revisions that 
Professor Nelson has made in this fourth 
edition. 

She has faithfully retained the able _phil- 
osophy of the original writing. The authors’ 
twofold aim is to make the finest literature 
meaningful to each individual student in terms 
of his experience and to help him commun- 
icate this literature effectively through the 
mastery of his vocal tools. 


Professor Nelson has rewritten Part I, “Fun- 
damental Principles of Interpretation,” with a 
more direct focus on “Interpretation as an 
Art” and “Control in Interpretation.” 

Part II, “The Techniques of Impression,” she 
has telescoped from five chapters to two. Spe- 
cifically, the chapter now entitled “The Author” 
(“Emotional Setting” in earlier editions) she 
has expanded. The style seems to be more di- 
rect and personal, presenting the character, 
philosophy, and motivation of the author more 
completely and interestingly to the student. 
New selections and authors enhance the text 
of this section and of other parts of the book. 

The chapter which was “Logical Details” in 
the third edition is now “The Author's Mean- 
ing.” Here again there is evidence of more 
functional and interesting introductions to the 
elements and techniques in understanding the 
logical and emotional meanings of the author. 
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In Part III, “The Technique of Expression,” 
emphasis is on the vocal aspects of interpreta- 
tion, such as quality, force, tempo, pitch, and 
speech patterns. There are three interesting 
chapters on “Meaning through Bodily Move- 
ment,” “Choral Interpretation,” and “Radio 
Interpretation.” The current edition retains the 
content of former editions and enriches it with 
new selections. 

An appendix, “Vocal and Articulatory Exer- 
cises,” includes numerous drills and exercises for 
the student who needs work in this area. This 
help was not lacking in the third edition, but 
in the current one it is amplified and more 
accessible to the student. These constitute the 
major revisions. 

As for the format of the book, I consider the 
current edition a great improvement over its 
predecessors. The print appears to be bolder 
and less crowded on the page. The subdivisions 
are more attractive and their spacing is more 
interesting. And, last, but not least, there is more 
appeal to the eye in the book’s blue cover and 
its modern design. 


A minor criticism I have had of the pre- 
vious editions is that the authors introduced a 
selection to the student too quickly, without 
necessary background or cues for comprehensive 
and further study. Severina Nelson has done 
much to dissipate that criticism. Many thanks 
to her for a teachable, sound, and worthwhile 
revision. Teachers of speech will be happy to 
meet or renew acquaintance with this honorable 
friend, The Art of Interpretative Speech. 

L. LAMontT OKEY, 
University of Michigan 


HELPING THE BIBLE SPEAK: HOW TO 
READ THE BIBLE ALOUD MORE EF- 
FECTIVELY. By Johnnye Akin, Seth A. Fes- 
senden, P. Merville Larson, and Albert N. 
Williams. New York: Association Press, 1956; 
pp. 117. $2.50. 

Those of us who teach courses in oral read- 
ing of the Bible are always on the lookout for 
possible textbooks and supplementary readings 
for our classes. While the authors did not ap- 
parently intend Helping the Bible Speak as a 
classroom textbook, teachers and students will 
find it an interesting and helpful little volume. 


The emphasis is on sincere reverence and 
purpose in oral reading of the Bible, manifest- 
ing itself in a careful study of the text and the 
use of common-sense techniques of oral inter- 
pretation. The authors make a pointed distinc- 
tion between the suggestion of the reader and 
the abandon of the actor. 
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preparation and reading techniques. The reade) 


is to study the material in terms of its 
ting, its mood, its purpose, its ideas and la 
guage, and is to phrase it according to it 
meaning. Reading techniques include contr 


of tone quality, of pitch (including accent af 


stress), and of volume and projection as bass 


of communicating both meaning and emotion, f 


the sense of the passage determines the contr 
of rate and rhythm (including phrasing an 
pausing); imagery and emotional control are th 
reader’s final bridge to his audience. 

The first three and a half chapters, in whid 
the authors discuss the 
Biblical literature, are needlessly involved it 
knotty and debatable questions of Biblial 
criticism, in which propositions are more # 
sumed than proved. I believe abridgemett 
would have improved this section. 

In discussing the unity of the Bible theme 
the authors picture it as a great dramatic poe@ 
in three acts: Act I begins with the exodus from 


nature and purpose df 


In my opinion, the most significant sectigf fgypt 2" 
of the book are those in which the authon gf glem by 
cuss the form of Biblical poetry and the my with the 
er’s purpose. The passages they have seleg the prop 
to illustrate the various techniques are yf Act Ill 
chosen, but limited in number. Baptist, 

In the opening paragraph of the first of Chri 
ter the authors ask, “Is reading the Bible algp is the P’ 
a different process from reading other book Revelati 
aloud? the essays of Emerson, for instance) 4p would s 
sonnets or the plays of Shakespeare? the gre: the fou: 
documents of our historical heritage, such ,p timate | 
the Declaration of Independence?” They angyep lined” 
that question in the affirmative, and base ep least it 
supposed difference on the concept that jp is oD | 
its original form, the Bible was never meg) the fir 
to be a book for silent and meditative Teadity phasis, 
The sole purpose—originally—of committin tremel 
the Scriptures to writing was to preserve the) the B 
so that later generations could read them aloy'} special 

They amplify this thesis at great length, a) &4™P 
eventually assert, “. every passage in thi The 
Bible was originally spoken in the heat gf) cemin 
action.” The authors would be hard pressed) in th 
establish their all-inclusive oral concept of tk§ Bible 
Scriptures; but even if it were true, could »p stimu 
not say the same of a great body of non-Bhy to th 
lical literature? And does this oral nature gf) more 
the Bible require reading it aloud to be “a di 
ferent process from reading other bods 
aloud”? 

One turns with interest to the chapters m FOR’ 

. technique to discover the elements of difference By 
But in those chapters the authors lay out an Pa 
illustrate a traditional pattern of techniques ¢ Jo! 
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Egypt and ends with the destruction of Jeru- 
glem by the armies of Babylon. Act II opens 
with the dark days of exile and closes with 
the prophetic longing for a new and better day. 
Act III opens with the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and its final scene is the resurrection 
of Christ. According to this analysis, Genesis 
is the prologue to the drama, and Acts through 
Revelation, the epilogue. There are those who 
would suggest that these books really comprise 
the fourth and final act of the drama: the ul- 
timate fulfillment of the “hopes and desires out- 
lined” in Act I. But this three-act analysis at 
least indicates that the emphasis of the book 
is on the reading of the Old Testament and 
the first four books of the New. And this em- 
phasis, together with the idea that “with ex- 
. , the original form of 
no room for 


tremely few exceptions. . 
the Bible was poetry” leaves 
special consideration of other literary forms, for 
example, the narrative and the didactic. 

Therefore, I raise some sincere questions con- 
cerning certain concepts the authors suggest 
in the introductory chapters of Helping the 
Bible Speak, but I am grateful to them for the 
stimulation their little book will surely bring 
to those who desire “to read the Bible aloud 
more effectively.” 

FreD J. BARTON, 
Abilene Christian College 
FORM AND IDEA IN MODERN THEATRE. 

By John Gassner. New York: The Dryden 

Press, 1956; pp. xiv+2go. $4.50. 

John Gassner originally prepared and de- 
livered the substance of this book at Alabama 
College in November, 1953, as the seventh se- 
ties of Dancy Lectures. Newly appointed Ster- 
ling Professor of Playwriting at Yale, he “roams 
across considerable as well as time” in 
his attempt to provide the reader with an 
overview of developments in drama and the- 
atre since the rise of realism in the past cen- 
tury. 


space 


The author has divided the book into five 
sections. In the first, “The Realistic Phase,” 
he examines the “modernization” of dramatic 
art. Next he surveys the transition “From Real- 
ism to Expressionism.” This leads to “Theat- 
ticalism and Crisis.” In the fourth section the 
author draws together his arguments in sup- 
port of a “realist-theatricalist synthesis” in 
playwriting and production, a style that other 
critics have termed “poetic realism,” although 
Gassner does not use the expression. 

Each of the first three sections contains an 


extended discussion to which are appended 


shorter “observations” on different aspects of 
the particular subject under consideration. 
Among the provocative “observations” are brief 
notes on “Shaw and Realism,” “Stage Archi- 
tecture and the Play,” “Verse and Verse-Real- 
ism,” and a most interesting account of “Meyer- 
hold’s War Against Realism.” 


The fifth and final section of the book is a 
valuable thirty-page chronology of significant 
events in theatrical history from 1486 (the dis- 
covery of Vitruvius’ Latin treatise, De archi- 
tectura) to 1950 (the opening at the Hotel Ed- 
ison of the first arena theatre in the Broadway 
area). This chronology shows how persistent, 
how continuous, has been the “striving after 
new forms of dramatic art.” 

The author defines “form” in his title to 
mean “the distinctive structure of a play and 
the distinctive texture of the writing—that is, 
the style in which it is written.” By “idea” 
Gassner means “the view of theatre apparent in 
the play or the production (or in both), and 
the special esthetic aim pursued in the work 
aside from the general one of interesting, en- 
tertaining, or stirring an audience. . I use 
the term to denote some specific way of conceiv- 
ing the nature and use of theatre.” 


He maintains that the realistic “form” was 
the result of certain “ideas,” three of them being 
freedom of dramatic form, illusionism, and en- 
vironment. The two other “ideas,” simplification 
and the illusion of unreality, led the way 
to the non-realistic forms of symbolism, epic 
dramaturgy and production, expressionism, and 
the other ism’s of theatricality. The upshot of 
the “war of the ism’s” is that the present-day 
theatre has reached a crisis, in Gassner’s view. 
Which road to the future shall the theatre 
take? Not the road of “humdrum realism,” nor 
the road of “theatre-for-theatre’s sake.” Gassner 
tells us that the way out of the contemporary 
impasse is down the road of a “theatricalist- 
realist synthesis,” a road which offers “a suit- 
able mediation between immediacy and univer- 
sality,” a skillful blending of the real and the 
ideal. 

This is a highly theoretical book which will 
please neither the confirmed realist nor the 
confirmed theatricalist. I personally dislike 
Gassner’s lose use of “realism,” which he some- 
times uses so broadly as to forfeit discriminatory 
value. But he wants the realists and the the- 
atricalists to declare a truce, to join hands, for 
he finds it 

“. . . imperative to resolve, once and for all, 
the conflicts between realism and theatricalism. 








THE 


Realism without theatrical intensification gen- 
erally has proved dull. And theatricality with- 
out a realistic foundation frequently has proved 
trivial. But a judicious fusing of the poten- 
tialities 


of both modes of theatre may legit- 
imately arouse the highest expectations.” 
This book deserves the attention of every- 


one interested in theories of drama and theatre. 
It should find a place on the bookshelf be- 
the works of Mordecai Gorelik, Stark 
Young, Francis Fergusson, and Eric Bentley. 
BEDFORD —THURMAN, 
Kent State University 


side 


YOUR 


rAPE RECORDER. By Robert and 

Mary B. Marshall. New York: Greenberg: 

Publisher, 1955; pp. x+278. $4.95. 

The authors have written this book for 
teachers, ministers, students, and, in fact, all 
non-technically-trained persons who use tape 
recorders. Recognizing the misgivings of this 


group when they confront electrical apparatus, 
the authors devote approximately half their 
book to a rather simple explanation of the 
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components, and specifications 
tape recorders. They include in this SECtion 
chapter on recording and editing technigu 

The second half of the book they devo 
applied tape recording. This section cong 
mainly of suggested uses in various fields 2 
their applications. Here the authors also press 
illustrations of a of tape recorie 
with a brief summary of their specifications 

In writing this book the Marshalls face 
difficult decision. If they developed their 
terial in depth, the book would be too “tg 
nical” for their intended audience. If they gp 
plified and condensed the material, the bu 
would be superficial. I believe they elected & 
latter alternative. 


operation, 


number 


This is not a book for professional users ¢ 
tape recorders. However, it will prove valuah 
for the audience to whom the authors addr 
it, for it contains much useful information w 
many helpful suggestions for the incipient tay 
worm. 

R. S. BRUBAKR, 
Pennsylvania State University 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Carol Brinser, Dale D. Drum, and Marie Orr Shere 


GENERAL 
RossitT, JOSEPH M. “Mental Health Programs,” 
Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, XLIX (May, 1956), 207-210. 





This article (excerpted from a speech) stresses 
the educational problems of workers in mental 
health. Helping people to change in the way 
they perceive their own problems and the way 
in which themselves, without 
resorting to direct clinical intervention, the au- 
thor believes, would be a great step toward 
reducing mental that the present 
supply of psychological and psychiatric help 
available would be sufficient to cope with the 
problem. 


they perceive 


illness so 


Cross, ROSAMOND. “The Basic Requirement of 
a Superior Education,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, XLIX 
(May, 1956), 218, 220-221. 

Listing as the first requirement of a su- 
perior education the mastery of the “three R’s,” 
the basic tools of learning, and the second as 
the steady growth of competence in whatever 
school work is to be done, the author considers 
communication the third requirement: “. . . from 
the very first grade of school there must be 
emphasis on correct and accurate expression, 
both oral and written.” 


Mutrr, Grorce A. “Information and Memory,” 
Scientific American, CXCV, 2 (August, 1956), 
42-46. 

The author demonstrates in simple, 
understandable terms that “our capacity to 
remember limits our intelligence,” and then as- 
serts that “We should try to organize material to 
make the most efficient use of the memory avail- 
able to us.” This conclusion is scarcely startling, 
but his explanation of what constitutes intelli- 
gent organization may prove to be of value. 


first 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


BARRETT, LAWRENCE A. “What’s the Name?” 
American Mercury, LXXXIII, 390 (July, 
1956), 82-84. 


The public speaker may adopt the author’s 
three simple rules for remembering names and 


recalling facts which slip away under the stress 
of public speaking. Students of psychology will 
recognize the rules as the laws of learning. 


ScHMIDT, RALPH N. “Don’t Apologize!” The 
Sample Case, CV, 10 (October, 1956), 7, 14. 
The words of Lew Sarett can best express the 

thinking upon which this article is based: 

“Don’t apologize! If you have anything for 

which to apologize, the audience will find it 

out soon enough. If they don’t find it out, 
then you have nothing for which to apologize.” 

. “Don’t Sell Yourself Short!” The Sam- 
ple Case, CV, g (September, 1956), unnum- 
bered. 

Most people fail to realize that they have 
something to say; most people want to be able 
to address an audience, but they fear that the 
preparation and delivery of a speech of in- 
terest to an audience demands too much work. 
The speaker who heeds the admonition of the 
title is the one who knows that it is easier to 
talk about ideas which interest him than it 
is to try to find a subject in which his audience 
already has an interest. 

. “Terminal Facilities,” The Sample Case, 
CV, 6 (June, 1956), 11. 

Any speaker can obtain “terminal facilities” 
(the how and when of concluding a speech) by 
following these rules: “First, recognize that you 
have need of them. Second, know exactly what 
you want your audience to do about your 
speech. Third, work out a transition from your 
development of the subject to your conclusion— 
and fix it firmly in your memory.” 








DRAMATICS AND 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
BENTON, WILLIAM. “Report from Russia: Bol- 

shoi Ballet School,” Theatre Arts, XL, 3 

(March, 1956), 83-84, 88-89. 

The Bolshoi Ballet Company of two hundred, 
the world’s largest, annually selects for train- 
ing only thirty of the five hundred ten-year-old 
applicants. Ballet in Russia (as in England 
and France) is subsidized, and helps to build 
a mecca for lovers of one of the arts. 
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CLURMAN, HaAroip. “Theatre,” The 
CLXXXII (21 January, 1956), 58. 
The Lunts are among the last of our re- 

maining eminent elder actors. Young actors to- 
day, after they have played one or two leading 
roles on Broadway, go into the glowing medioc- 
rity of films or television. An actor negates 
himself as an artist if he equates his success 
with financial returns rather than with matur- 
ity. 


Nation, 


Davies, ROBERTSON. “The Genius of Dr. Guth- 
rie,” Theatre Arts, XL, 3 (March, 1956), 28-30, 
go. 

The author claims that the influence of the 
dynamic, creative, fifty-six-year-old director, 
Tyrone Guthrie, extends far beyond his personal 
work, and that he has done more than any 
other man living to clarify, de-sentimentalize, 


and accelerate the production of classic plays. 


FREEMAN, MICHAEL. “Marcel Marceau: Human 
Comedy Artist,” Senior Scholastic, LXVIII, 
15 (17 May, 1956), 12. 

A high school student demonstrates in his 
honorable-mention-winning essay that the art 
of pantomime has a timeless and ageless appeal 
of great depth. 


HAMILTON, GLapys. “Untold Tales of Eugene 
O’Neill,” Theatre Arts, XL, 8 (August, 1956), 
31-32, 88. 

The widow of the drama critic, Clayton Ham- 
ilton, gives a moving picture of the struggles 
of a beginning playwright. Her materials are 
hitherto unpublished letters which passed be- 
tween her husband and the Nobel Prize dra- 
matist. Students may find encouragement 
the knowledge that even such a genius 
O’Neill had to fight for recognition. 


in 
as 


WATKINS, VERNON. “Dylan Thomas: Elegy,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, CXCVII, 6 (June, 
42-43. 

Mr. Watkins’ notes on this unfinished poem by 

Dylan Thomas supply interesting insight into 

the poet’s method of composition. 


1959), 


WEsTMORE, WALLY and MARTIN, PETE. “I Make 
Up Hollywood,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
CCIX, 5 (4 August, 1956), 17-19, 78-81; 6 (11 
August, 1956), 30, 83-85. 

The second part of this article is of especial 
interest to actors and directors. Of particular 
value are the photographs of Frederic March 
made up for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck (then thirty-four) in the role of 
a seventy-five-year-old woman in The Great 
Man’s Lady. 
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WINGFIELD, SAM G. “Yesterday’s Minstrels” y yan DELL 
American Mercury, LXXXIII, go (Sepighe Better | 
ber, 1956), 43-47. In this 
Dan Emmet is credited with originating g Tribune 

minstrel show in 1843. In this amusing high heating ¢ 

you may learn about the years between fp rested if 
and the 1920's, when the American Ming behavior 
show died out. cause pa’ 
WHITMA! 

SPEECH CORRECTION Ameri 

KING, HERBERT. “I Lost my Voice to Cane 1956), 
The Saturday Evening Post, CCIX, 9 (ike “Speec 
tember, 1956), 20, 71-73. rible im 
The Adult Division of the San Frangy calcium 

schools offers the only public school spej stricted 

class for “laryngectomees,” but it is only omg ‘le to 
many classes throughout the United larynx 
which serve to rehabilitate the forty tho the pro 
persons who must learn esophageal speech, 

: MOT 

LARSON, ARTHUR. “Mending Damaged Voit 
The American Mercury, LXXXII, 389 (fu bas, 
1956), 125-130. _ 
In this history of James S. Greene's establid nd 

ment of what is now the National Hospitali yagche 

Speech Disorders the author includes a popi toh 

discussion of speech therapy. The speech of Manel 

rectionist may find this article a help ini cunre 

doctrinating laymen with the function «& ie 5. 

value of speech therapy. cm 

produ 

McHucu, Rosert P. “The Last Days of Menig, 1 acc 
en,” The American Mercury, LXXXIIL, make 
(July, 1956), 17-20. they 
The formerly highly articulate author @] ¢_,,y 

editor, Henry L. Mencken, had to bear & Th 

cross of semantic aphasia during the last yap ,.; 
of his life. This chatty account of visits Wi pe 
the stricken titan provides insight into & pear 

problems which the aphastic faces. ses d 

PASAMANICK, BENJAMIN, CGONSTANTINON, FR and 
CEs, and LILIENFELD, ABRAHAM. “Pregnai pang 
Experience and the Development of Chil Lath 
hood Speech Disorders,” The Journal of Dey dran 
eases of Children, XC (February, 1956), tl! ng 
117. the 
The prenatal and paranatal records of #§ Gre 

children with disorders of speech not associalé F 

with cerebral palsy or mental deficiency show 4 

no more complications of pregnancy and é R 

livery than did the records of a similar num) wy; 

of matched controls. This finding appeals") for 
eliminate brain injury in the pre- and parani®y tra 
periods as an important etiological factor *) To 
speech defects. Th 








: 
nstrels,” yh yyy DELLEN, THEODORE R. “Clews to Deafness,” 
92 (Sep Better Hearing, I, 2 (Autumn, 1956), p. 11. 

In this article reprinted from The Chicago 

ginating yp Tribune the author states that the majority of 
Ising hig hearing defects in children can be cured or ar- 
etween yp rested if they are detected early. He points out 
"aN miggpe behavior patterns of the child which should 

use parents to suspect hearing loss. 

WHITMAN, ARMITAGE. “Silence or Death,” The 
N American Mercury, LXXXIII, 390 (July, 
to Cane 1956), 49°54- 
X, 9 (1&f “Speechlessness is worse than the most hor- 

rible imagination,” writes a surgeon in whom 
n Frangg calcium deposits after a laryngectomy so con- 
hool spe stricted the breath passage that it was impos- 
only one sible to develop esophageal speech. An electro- 
ited Sipe larynx proved to be an adequate solution to 
ty thous the problem. 
peech, 

MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
red Voits 


- 389 (jn Baum, FRANK. “The Oz Film Co.,” Films in Re- 
7 view, VII (August-September, 1956), 329-333. 


In the winter of 1913-1914, L. Frank Baum, 


>S estabdix 

opie then at the height of his fame, with a number 
sa popil of other well-known men formed The Oz Film 
speech Manufacturing Company, Inc., which had ex- 
help ini, “sive film rights to Baum’s “Oz” books. After 
netion af 'v¢ unsuccessful films, the company went out 


of existence. Not until Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
The Wizard of Oz was anyone able 


s of Ment! to accomplish what Baum himself could not do: 


produced 


XXIII make his Oz stories as interesting to adults as 
they are to children. 

ere Gray, Hucu. “When in Rome .. .” (Part II), 

> bem The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Tel- 

© last yee evision, X (Summer, 1956), 3 me 
visite . » 1959), 344-353- 

» tn One of the three Americans whose names ap- 
pear among the seven writing credits for Ulys- 
ses describes the shooting of that film in Rome 

on, FR and its environs. Of especial interest are his 

“Pregnax) ‘marks concerning the differences between the 

of Chi Latin and the Anglo-Saxon concepts of the 
nal of Det dramatic moment and the difficulties in writ- 

1956), 1 ing effective dialogue in any one language for 
the “dubbing” of a polyglot film. 

rds of # GREEN, STANLEY. “Richard Rodgers Filmusic,” 

t associalt Films in Review, VII (October, 1956), 398- 

acy show 405, 420. bs ; 

o “a par with Rodgers’ introduction to the 

: ing of music for motion pictures, the score 
Pe for America’s Sweetheart of 1931, the author 
l ~~ traces his compositions from those for Love Me 

actor i 


Tonight through Oklahoma!, Carousel, and 


The King and I. In spite of Rodgers’ ‘fame and 
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the fact that he has composed some of the finest 
music for the sound track, many of his airs have 
ended on the cutting room floor. The emphasis 
is on Rodgers’ three most recent hits and his 
music for Victory at Sea. 


KovaL, FRANcIs. “Venice 1956,” Films in Review, 

VII (October, 1956), 369-374. 

“Ever since World War II, . . . the tendency 
toward ever greater commercialization had led 
to quantity replacing quality, . . .” Koval hoped 
that in 1956 the Venice Film Festival would 
again be a genuine art festival, in accordance 
with its sponsoring committee’s announcement 
to that effect. Presentation of a film at the 
Festival was to be a genuine honor; commercial 
“advertisements” for a country were not to be 
eligible. (Great Britain and America reacted to 
this anouncement by withdrawing their entries.) 
It is disappointing to note that the Festival 
did not approach its pre-World War II excel- 
lence; the Grand Prix was not awarded last 
year. 


MEAD, Gorpon R. “Czechoslovakia’s Film Fes- 
tival,” Films in Review, VII (October, 1956), 
384-393- 

In diary form the author reports his impres- 
sions of the ninth international film festival at 
Carlsbad. Although emphasis was on films from 
communist countries, 
tions 


seven non-satellite na- 
were represented: Norway, England, 
France, Italy, Greece, India, and Japan. For the 
most part, the films were undistinguished. One 
comment is particularly poignant: “A little 
Hungarian comedy this morning indicated once 
more that at least Hungary can make films 
which do not deal ponderously with ‘the move- 
ment of national liberation.’ Surprisingly, only 
six of the twenty-one awards went to communist 
films. 


Miner, Eart Roy. “Japanese Film Art in Mod- 
ern Dress,” The Quarterly of Film, Radio, 
and Television, X (Summer, 1956), 354-363. 
Mr. Miner presents critical and expository 

notes on five Japanese films on contemporary 
themes (as contrasted with the historical pag- 
eantry of Rashomon, Ugetsu, and Gate of Hell, 
for example). “There are no doubt many Jap- 
anese films that, whatever their quality, are 
culturally too alien to be understood by even 
the more favorably disposed American au- 
diences; but it is now possible to say with 
assurance that Japanese film art is not only ar- 
tistically equal to the work of any country, but 
also that it is truly international in its universal 
human appeal.” 















NICHOLS, LELAND L. “TV Opens the Screen to 
Playwrights,” The Quarterly Film, 
Radio, and X 1956), 
337-343- 

rhe author supplies some enlightening (and 
facts about 


New of 


Television, (Summer, 


disheartening) Hollywood’s pur- 
chase of screen rights to television plays. Teach- 
ers and students of playwriting will be disap- 
pointed that “new playwrights” refers here to 
playwrights new to the screen, and not to those 
just beginning ply their craft. “Blanche 
Gaines, a leading TV literary agent . agrees 
that the number of newcomers’ scripts worthy 


to 


of consideration is limited. ‘I don’t know how 
a new writer can get started in television,’ she 
says, and adds that an out-of-town writer is at 
a particular disadvantage since he is not avail- 
able for story conferences even if his script is 
considered.” 


read and 


PAULU, Burton. “Britain’s Independent Tele- 
vision Authority,” The Quarterly of Film, Ra- 
dio, and Television, X 
336. 

This excerpt from a forthcoming book (Brit- 
ish Broadcasting) is an objective account 
television in the British Isles. 
implications here for American 
“In theory, therefore, the Brit- 
ish ITA is not commercial television American- 
style, in which sponsors often provide the pro- 
grams for which they pay, but rather follows 
the pattern of the press, editorial content and 
advertising being sharply separated.” 


(Summer, 1956), 325- 


of 
“commercial” 
There 
broadcasting: 


are 


SMITH, FRANK LEON. “The Man who Made Se- 
rials,” Films in Review, VII (October, 1956), 
375°383- 

Beginning with his jaunty appearance at the 
Pathé office in 1913, George Brackett Seitz “. . . 
proved to be one of the motion picture in- 
dustry’s most active and profitable practition- 
ers.” He began by writing more than a script a 
week, producing twelve films in three years, 
and, in all, producing some hundred serials and 
feature films in his career. In the 19g0’s, serials 
were the object of more serious consideration 
than they are today: they had bigger budgets 
and better stars, and even critics deigned to 
notice some of them. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, Seitz was able to change with the 
times. When sound came to the screen, he left 
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serials to produce such well-known films 5 
“Andy Hardy” series and Yellow Jack, 


SPEARS, 
Film 


Jack. “Comic Strips on the Sop 
in Review, VII  (August-Septeni 

1955), 317-325» 333: 

“The movies and the newspaper comic g| 
had their beginnings at approximately the gd 
time and place.” With this introduction, 
follows the parallel developments and ; 
ences of these two media in a fascinating } 
torical account of the use which films jy 
made of comic strip characters. Sound addy 
new the “strips,” and Skip 
based on the Percy Crosby comic, received ¢ 
cellent In recent years, 4 
comic strip which has not found its way wi 
motion picture or television screen is the nj 
not the exception. 







dimension to 


critical notices. 


SPRINGER, JOHN. “Westhampton’s Film Festin 


Films in Review, VII (August-Septemix 
1956), 305-308. 
The Westhampton of the title is notj 





England, but on Long Island, the scene of 
first Cavalcade of Film Classics on 21, 232, 
23 June, 1956, a benefit exhibition for ap 
posed Motion Picture Hall of Fame in Ho 


wood. Chosen as the first to be honored} 
inclusion in this Hall of Fame _ were 
Pickford, D. W. Griffith, Cecil B. DeMi 


Douglas Fairbanks, and Charles Chaplin. b 
fortunately, the 
just equalled its expenses, but a five-thousm 
dollar donation “saved the day,” and plansi 
the building have begun. 


income from 


“Sex in Movies,” Films ink 


view, VII (August-September, 1956), 3094 


WALD, JERRY. 


the Cavalail 
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A famous Hollywood producer thoroughly 
alyzes sex as it has appeared on Amen 
screens during the past fifty-odd years, c 
ing that the movies do not so much make 
mirror our sexual mores. 
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“Quick Facts on Magnetic Tape Recordes 
Audio Record, XII, 3 (September-Octole 
1956), 2-17. 
This annual summary of specifications @ 
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tinues to be the best guide for the prospedi] 
purchaser of a tape recorder. 
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Jon Hopkins, Editor 


FILMS 
jusT WHAT IS GENERAL SEMANTICS? 

NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, In- 

diana University, 1956. 30 minutes. Sound. 

Black and white. Sale: $100. Rental: Apply. 

After a brief introduction by an off-stage 
vice, the late Irving J. Lee quickly comes to 
a statement of what he hopes to explore with 
his audience in “Talking Sense,” a series of 
sx thirty-minute television programs: “the 
things that happen when people talk together 
that lead to misunderstanding, tension, and 
conflict.” To illustrate these three, he quotes 
Gertrude Stein, a letter to an editor, and an 
ambassador’s account of a propaganda “twist.” 
He then enlarges his frame of reference to 
demonstrate that man’s acquisition of knowl- 
edge is not enough to guarantee progress- be- 
cause men can (and do) ignore what is already 
known. 

This ignoring leads Professor Lee to men- 
tion Alfred Korzybski’s approach: to search for 
the common body of knowledge or essence of 
wisdom, acceptable to specialists in all fields, 
from which we might build a system of de- 
termining intelligent behavior for all children 
and adults. 

The starting point he proposes is the im- 
mediate of any event or hap- 
pening which results in an impact on the nerv- 
ous system. Then Lee says that this evaluation 
determines how we talk or act (or both) in re- 
sponse. The crux of the problem, then, is to 
train ourselves to distinguish between “intelli- 
gent” and “unintelligent, or impractical” evalu- 
ations 


“evaluation” 


Recognition of an evaluation as unin- 
telligent should cause us to reject it and thus 
avoid the behavior it suggests. He quotes several 
examples from psychological research to empha- 
size how unintelligent human evaluations can be. 

The major difference between man and other 
animals, is the former’s ability to 
symbolize. As a result, the individual can make 
progress by building on the experiences of his 
predecessors, rather than repeating their trials 
and errors. Why, then, he asks, does man some- 


says Lee, 


mes fail to make progress? 
) mee . : . 
Professor Lee uses the closing minute of his 
Presentation to arouse curiosity about his next 


lecture. He presents an apple, assures his view- 
ers that it is an ordinary apple in every re- 
spect, and says, “Suppose you say that there 
are seeds in this apple. Are you talking factually? 
If this is not a statement of fact, what is it?” 
Professor Lee obviously covers a great deal 
of ground in the twenty-seven minutes he is 
before the camera, and at times his rate of de- 
livery is too rapid for comfort. His friendly 
charm, his use of emphasis and reiteration, 
and his obvious confidence in General Seman- 
tics as an aproach to a saner world will, I be- 
lieve, carry faltering listeners over the rough 
spots. 
Tuurston M. REEVES, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO MAKE A STATE- 
MENT OF FACT? NET Film Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 1956. 30 
minutes. Sound. Black and white. Sale: $100 
Rental: Apply. 

This is the second film in the series, “Talking 
Sense.” This series has one outstanding char- 
acteristic which should recommend it to all 
those concerned with communication: Profes- 
sor Lee was an excellent speaker and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and his effectiveness loses 
very little in the film medium. 

His examples in this film (as always) are 
vivid. and hold the attention. His three key 
illustrations relating to factual statements 
(“Are there seeds in an apple?” “Where did the 
coin [in a parlor trick] go?” and “How did the 
fingerprints [in a famous Scotland Yard case] 
get on the wall?”) serve well to introduce the 
viewer to the scope of the discipline of General 
Semantics. 

The creation of the illusion of a classroom 
lecture situation throughout the film is so ef- 
fective that the student often flounders in a 
rush of confused reactions when the lights come 
up at the end of half an hour. This reaction 
results especially in connection with the Gen- 
eral Semantics definition of “fact,” which may 
seem to be contrary to the generally-accepted 
meaning of the word. 

Dr. Lee’s film lecture performs a valuable 
service in awakening the viewer to the true 
nature of “facts,” but disillusionment may fol- 
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low this awakening as the student tries to ap- 
ply to the world about him the principles he 
has just learned. 

At this point in his classes, Professor Lee used 
to proceed his 
The 
instructor who shows this film must provide op- 
for reconcile the 
flicting thoughts which must arise in the mind 
of the discerning student. Such discussion seems 
to be not a desirable, but a necessary, part of 
showing this film. 


into class discussion, showing 


students how to resolve these confusions. 


portunity discussion to con- 


Assuming that properly- guided discussion fol- 
lows it, this film provides a unique opportunity 
for high school and college students and adult 
education groups to hear one of the most ar- 
ticulate scholars in the field explain a principle 
of General Semantics. 

KENNETH D. Bryson, 
Montana State College 


WHY DO PEOPLE MISUNDERSTAND EACH 
OTHER? NET Film Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, 1956. 30 minutes. 
Sound. Black and white. Sale: Rental: 
Apply. 


Service, 
$ioo. 


In the third program in the “Talking Sense” 
series, Professor Lee says that in response to a 
speaker’s jargon the wise listener says to him- 
self, “What is he trying to say?” We need a 
flexible attitude in language. In other words, 
the listener should concern himself not only 
with what the speaker’s words mean, but also 
with what the speaker means. Professor Lee il- 
lustrates the confusions which often result from 
failing to consider this difference. 

Lee devotes considerable time to pointing out 
what we know about words: There are tech- 
nical and non-technical words; in the meanings 
of words there are enormous regional varia- 
tions; the meanings of words change histor- 
ically; there is continuous coinage of new 
words; and we know how to make differences in 
tone which affect meanings. He uses many 
examples to make each of these points clear. 


The main reason for people’s misunderstand- 
ing each other in the two-way process of com- 
munication is that listeners assume that speak- 
ers use words as they (the listeners) would 
use them. 


This film should be helpful in studying lan- 
guage usage in advanced high school classes or 
in college classes in the fundamentals of speech. 
The lecture format would hardly be appealing 
to younger students. 


THOMAS R. McCMANus, 
Kent State University 





WHAT IS A GOOD OBSERVER? NET fiy 


versity, 1956. go minutes. Sound. Black w 
white. Sale: $100. Rental: Apply. 
In this fourth film in the “Talking Seny 


chal 








vou caught 1 
Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana [jg jyown. YOU 


pave, ‘A piect 
to learn tha 


K’? I thre 


° ; eas . Pr 
series Professor Lee continues to utilize an jp al! see) 


in 
points, citing examples and using visual gj 
to clarify ideas as he proceeds. In this lecty 
he summarizes man’s approach to recognizing ty 
differences and of designs, 
reaches the conclusion that no two entities » 
exactly alike in all respects and, therefore, y 
two objects can be exactly alike to every pe 
son. For the learning process it is valuable» 
discern similarities, but the person who @ 
distinguish differences as well is capable ¢ 


ductive organization 


similarities 


; ; sect, 0 
leading to his mp object, 
merely repre 


Professor 


quoting the 
ler's autobio 


iat the age | 
(the word) 
the cool lic 
hands. 

After the 
to the diffic 


sophistication in the sense of being one wh) ‘#gset@Ue 
bears a mark of distinction. Thus, Lee genenip uate. Pre 
izes, one who can discern both similarities a) the fil 
differences is a mature person. The evider 
Lee shows us that we tend to base our tal « _ 
on ideas we have gained from observation, k "Tee 
uses charts to illustrate the distinctions k a de 
tween good and poor observers. He makes t at tee 
point that the poor observer draws his om di] they | 
clusions from only some item statements, am ‘a ld ‘ 
so reaches his results with limitations. Th ak ook 
good observer, however, notices other pes | young al 
sibilities. The poor observer thinks in termsd dudes tt 
similarities observed in a limited observation nnsion 
The good observer notes differences as wel o the w 
Comparison of American Indian and Englit ey 
vocabularies shows that in the one _ languag Wende 
different words for one object reveal the tent a good 
ency to think in terms of differences, wheraf “Wendel 
the all-inclusive words of English are evident imply 
of our emphasis on similarities. Lee states thi dme. In 
“man finds it as easy to talk in similarities # wae ® 
to point out the differences.” Thus, sint ia wl 
schooling in the area of similarities leads om withére 
to see less, we should place more stress @ dliues' 
the area of observing the differences. “a 
This film would be of practical use i929) gych | 
class in General Semantics or in a Class in COM F ures jn 
munication or public speaking when the sit Othe 
dents are studying how to gather material amplif 
through good observation. only o 
JANET G. SMITH, jects | 
University of Maryland selves 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WORDS 
AND THINGS. NET Film Service, Audie 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 1956. # 
minutes. Sound. Black and white. Sale: $1 
Rental: Apply. 


“Suppose I were to throw this to you. Afte 
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» caught it, suppose I asked you what I had 
brown. You many others 
have, ‘A piece of chalk!’ Would it surprise you 
learn that I had not thrown ‘a piece of 
chalk’? I threw this.” (He holds the chalk for 
ll to see). Professor Lee’s point is that he threw 


would answer, as 


an object, not a series of words: the words 
merely represent the object. 
Professor Lee illustrates this concept by 


quoting the familiar passage from Helen Kel- 
ler’s autobiography concerning her first insight 
at the age of seven) into the fact that “water” 
the word) is a symbol people use to represent 
had felt often on her 


the cool liquid she so 


hands. 
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\fter the introduction, the discussion narrows 
to the difficulties people get themselves into by 
exaggeration, by a failure to be precise and ac- 
curate. Professor Lee devotes a major portion 
f the film to amplification of that concept. 
The evidence consists in specific instances, most 
ff which come from Professor Lee’s personal 
experience. 

He gives an account of a dinner party during 
which the guests thoroughly enjoyed the food 
and the social period following the dining un- 


til they heard the host’s announcement that 
the cold meat they had eaten from a silver dish 
was neither pork nor chicken, but snake. One 
young lady turned ashen and vomited. Lee con- 
cludes that the dramatic and violent gastric 
reaction was not to the snake meat itself, but 
to the words and the connotations they had for 
her 

Wendell Willkie’s biography is the source of 
a good example of oversimplification. To say, 
“Wendell Willkie believed in One World” is to 
imply that he believed in One World all-the- 
time. In truth, he did not. Similar is an exper- 
lence Professor Lee had with the student ad- 
visee who came to him feeling that he should 
withdraw from the university because “I am a 
failure.” Lee asked him, “When?” Fhe young 
man realized that he had upset himself very 
much by exaggerating one or two specific fail- 
ures into “I am an all-the-time failure.” 

Other interesting specific instances further 
amplify the central thesis that when we think 
only of the words we use and overlook the ob- 
jects the words can cause our- 


represent we 


selves serious trouble. 
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This film is appropriate to junior high 

school, high school, and college classes as a 
supplement to any unit on language usage. 
Jon Hopkins, 
Eastern Illinois State College 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS IT ALL. NET Film 
Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1956. 30 minutes. Sound. Black and 
white. Sale: $100. Rental: Apply. 


This final lecture of “Talking Sense” focuses 
attention on the undesirable consequences of 
“allness” thinking. After demonstrating the im- 
possibility of any one person’s knowing and 
discussing all there is to know about any one 
subject, Professor Lee points out the barriers 
to learning, the arrogance and bigotry, the 
lack of communication, and the damaged hu- 
man relations which can result from functioning 
as if one had complete and final knowledge of 
a topic. 


Professor Lee labors too long his example of 
“the apple” to illustrate the infinite possibil- 
ities of a relatively simple subject. The many 
references to literature which exemplify the 
fallacies inherent in “allness” thinking are in- 


- teresting, but more convincing are the ex- 


amples Professor Lee draws from his own ex- 
perience in teaching policemen and his research 
with students who evidenced difficulties in read- 
ing. More real and less fictional evidence 
would make the film more convincing. 

Lack of clear focus and recording in the 
early part of the film reduces its effectiveness. 
Also distracting is Professor Lee’s monotony of 
rate and his failure to pause. He hurries over 
quoted material to the point that the viewer 
loses its significance. Watching Professor Lee 
shuffle his notes after his lecture is not an ef- 
fective conclusion to the film. However, the 
absence of Hollywood musical fanfare and dra- 
matic episodes, the straightforward presentation 
of the basic idea, is refreshing. In spite of its 
slight technical defects in photography and 
production, the film is a clear presentation of 
the fallacies of “allness” thinking, one of the 
basic themes of General Semantics. 

Cart A. DALLINGER, 
State University of Iowa 
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ADDITIONS: NEW COURSES, CURRICULA, 
FACILITIES, AND FACULTIES 

New members of the speech staff at Adelphi 
College are Clark S. Marlor and Robert L. 
Hilliard, assistant professors, and Leola S. 
Horowitz, associate professor and Director of 
the Speech and Hearing Center. 





John B. Ellery has joined the speech faculty 
of Alabama College. 





In its one-hundred-sixteenth year, Bethany 


[West Virginia] College has established a De- 
partment of Speech and Drama. Previous to this 
year, the Department of English has offered all 
the courses in these two fields. Robert Clyde 
Yarborough of the Bethany faculty has been 
promoted to full professorship and is serving 
as the head of the new department. 





Eldon Elder is a new Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Theatre at Brooklyn College. 





James A. Hawley has accepted apopintment 
as Acting Technical Director of the Drake Uni- 
versity Theatre. 





August Staub, formerly Assistant Technical 
Director at Louisiana State University, has ac- 
cepted a position at Eastern Michigan College. 





There are several new members of the speech 
staff of Indiana University. On the Blooming- 
ton campus Ronald W. Wendahl is a new in- 
structor; James Bost, Robert E. Johnson, Arthur 
Katt, John Swart, George T. Bedard, Irving 
Cohen, James Elrod, Earle Gister, Joseph G. 
Green, Alex Kemeny, and John A. Mills are 
teaching associates; Henrietta DuPree, Sandy 
Havens, Robert M. Lewis, Ann E. Menne, AI- 
len Williams, Robert B. Wilson, Jack Ruff, 
Betty Shuford, Margaret Hakes, Louise Kent, 
Sarah C. McLain, Shirley McKay, Sharon Wil- 
liams, and Nancy Kay Williams are graduate 
assistants. 


Paul I. McClendon is a new instructor at the 
Indianapolis Extension Center. New teaching 
associates at the various Extension Centers are 


Ordean Ness 


Wilbur Lee Martin, Gary; James A. Purkhig 
Fort Wayne; William C. Teufel, Indianapgy 
and Marvin E. DeBoer, East Chicago. 





Two new instructors in the School of Spee 
at Kent [Ohio] State University are Thomas} 
McManus and Donald E. Horace. 





Eugene Vasilew has joined the staff of i 
high University as Assistant Professor of Spet 
and Radio. 





Irene Huenefeld and George H. Gunn x) 


new Assistant Professors of Speech at Louisim 
State University this year. The former is teat 
ing courses in costume; the latter, voice scien 
and audiology. C. Wesley Lambert has 
cepted appointment as Television Producer 2 
the Louisiana State University Television ai 
Film Center, and Arthur J. Jacobs is the nev 
Program Director for WLSU, Louisiana State 
FM station. Andrew Rasbury is a new Assit 
ant Technical Director at LSU. 





A new member of the speech faculty of Ma 
Murray College is Eugene K. Bristow. 





Margaret McClellan, on leave from the Un 
versity of Florida, is a Visiting Professor @ 
Speech at Madison College this year. 





Parker Zellers is a new addition to th 
speech and theatre staff at Monmouth Colleg 





Fred Tewel is the new Dean of Men at Mit 
western University. 





At Mississippi Southern College Thomas B 
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vision; Robert Treser is serving as Techni@ 
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At Purdue University two new buildings f 
the Department of Speech are under of 
struction. Loeb Auditorium is scheduled ft 
completion by September, 1958. It will hou 
both the Loeb Theatre, with a seating capatill 
of 1100, and the Experimental Theatre, whid 
will accommodate an audience of 225. Th 
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uilding will also have sufficient space for 
the rehearsal of five different shows simulta- 
neously, two star dressing rooms, two chorus 
jresing rooms, showers, locker rooms, a kitchen- 
ete, and a greenroom. A large scene shop with 
cilities for power equipment is an integral part 
f the structure. 

Heavilon Hall will house departmental offices, 
dassrooms, the laboratories. The 
building will contain fifty-six classrooms, includ- 


clinic, and 
ing those designed for instruction in group 
jiscussion and for the development of listening 
sills. There will be office space for administra- 
tors, forensic adult education in 
business and industrial speech, and the faculty. 
The new building will also provide space for 
the Department of English and a laboratory for 
developmental reading. Air-conditioned through- 
office floors and three 
classroom the basement, 
which will house the speech correction facil- 


activities, 


out, it will have two 


floors in addition to 
ities. 

There 
the Purdue speech 


additions to 
faculty this year. Joseph 
G. Stockdale is a new assistant professor. New 
instructors are William I. Gorden, D. Arno 
Hill, James A. Johnson, Charles R. Petrie, Jr., 
E. Walter Richter, George A. Sanborn, J. Clif- 
ton Trimble, and Carl K. White. New graduate 
clinical assistants are Helen V. Anderson, Bet- 
ty Rae Foster, Alyce Rae Keagle, and Shirley 
Sills. The new graduate assistants are Doug- 
las §. Benbow, Karl W. Held, Lyle E. Lapray, 
James L. Roberts, Ellis J. Santone, Henry Z. 
Scheele, Herbert W. Simmons, D. Richard 
Smith, and Frances S. Smith. 


have been many new 





Fred Phelps has joined the speech staff of 
St. Olaf Professor of 
Speech and Assistant Director of Forensics. He 
replaces Kenneth G. Wilkens, who has accepted 
a position at the University of Texas. 


College as Assistant 





New Assistant Professors of Speech at San 


Jose State College are James M. Craig and 
Dorothy Hadley. 





Additions to the speech staff of Southern 
lllinois University are James V. Fee, Alberta 
lewis Humble, and Beverley Parsch. 





New appointments at Southern Methodist 
University are those of A. Ray Johnson, In- 
structor in Speech and Theatre; and Porter 
Crow and Gloria Read, Lecturers in Speech 
and Theatre. 


Morris Val Jones has accepted appointment 
to the staff of the Stanford University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. He conducts a course in 
the speech and language problems in cerebral 
palsy. A new instructor at Stanford is Daryl 
Waldron, who teaches the basic course sequences 
in voice and diction and assists Dorothy Hunt- 
ington in the program for foreign students. 
New Clinical Assistants for the current year 
are Barbara Woolf, Wallace Scott, Barbara Pe- 
tersen, Mary Ann Kennelly, Fred Garbee, Max 
O'Connell, and Patricia London. 

The Audiology Clinic of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in San Francisco has set up 
two half-time interneships for graduate students 
at Stanford. This year’s appointees are Denny 
Dickenson and Ira Ventry. Joseph Chaiklin has 
received a full-time interneship at the same 
hospital. 





New appointments at The State College of 
Washington are E. James Lennon, Assistant 
Professor of Speech, and W. Lloyd Turner, In- 
structor in Speech. 





The Department of Speech at Stephen F. 
Austin State College added two members to 
its faculty this fall, Sally M. Gearhardt, Director 
of Drama, and Edna Sorber, Assistant Coach of 
Debate. 





Mary Louise Gehring, formerly Director of 
Debate at Mississippi Southern College, has 
accepted a position at Stetson University. 





Lorna Seabury Lengfeld is a new member of 
the speech faculty at Stout State College. 





Frank E. Funk has joined the staff of The 
School of Speech of Syracuse University. 





Clayton Fields, formerly of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Connecticut, has 
accepted appointment as Director of Technical 
Theatre at Texas Christian University. He re- 
places Walker James, who is now Co-Director 
of the Tulsa Little Theatre. 





New additions to the speech staff of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles are Alfred 
L. Larr, Assistant Professor of Speech, and 
Michael J. D’Asaro, Instructor in Speech. 





The Department of Speech of the University 
of Connecticut inaugurated this year a graduate 
program in speech pathology and audiology 
leading to the M.A. degree. Graduate assist- 








hata! 


antships available under 


gram. For particulars, write 


are this new pro- 
Professor David C. Phillips, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut. 


The University of Connecticut opened its 
$600,000 Little Theatre on 1g November with 
a presentation of Death of a Salesman. The 
building includes an auditorium seating five 
hundred, a workshop, a costume shop, a green 
room, make-up rooms, offices, and classrooms. 
The Department of Speech has also just finished 
designing the two wings it will occupy in the 
new Fine Arts Center, construction on which 
is soon to start. Facilities will include an ex- 
perimental theatre, an arena theatre, a radio 
workshop area, a scene shop, and an experi- 
mental laboratory for speech pathology and 
audiology in addition to the usual offices, sem- 
inar rooms, and clinic and observation rooms. 

New staff members include Robert F. Hejna, 
in charge of the speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy program; Frank Ballard, a technical di- 
rector in theatre; and Donald Murray, a light- 
ing technician. 





Theodore Kundrat has joined the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division of the University of Illinois, instructing 
part-time in voice and diction. 





New members of the faculty of the University 
of Maryland’s Overseas Program are Glen M. 
Loney (University of Nevada), Clair R. Hender- 
lider (Western Reserve University), Arthur 
Stockton Hough, Jr. (University of Oregon), 
Harold Monroe Jordan (University of South Da- 
kota), Herbert L. Swan (Menlo College), and 
Donald Hill. 


New members of the speech department on 
the College Park campus are Alice Peet, Frank 
Dolan, Ted Taylor, Jr., Ruth Price, and 
James W. Hillis. 





After a long period of committee study and 
discussion, the Department of Speech of the 
University of Michigan has entered the sec- 
ond phase of a program integrating elementary 
instruction in dramatics for the areas of theatre, 
radio, and television. Last year the courses in 
scene design and stagecraft were revised to 
include consideration of scene design and con- 
struction for television. This fall the Depart- 
ment is offering a beginning course in acting for 
stage, radio, and television. During the second 
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semester students may take a beginning coyp 
in directing drama for the three media. Af, 
they have completed these preliminary integra 
courses, students may take specialized coum 
in dramatic production in any of the thre: 
media. 

New faculty members at Michigan indy 
James Brock, Visiting Professor of Speech (@ 
leave from Michigan State University), Wale 
Stevens, Instructor in Speech; and several ng 
appointments to the Speech Clinic: Gwen A¢ 
ams, Psychiatric Social Worker; Hai-Yen Liy 
Consultant in Pediatrics; and Louis Lerea, Rk 
search Assistant (on leave from Northern Tlingj 
State College). 





A new member of the staff of the Departmen 
of Speech of the University of New Mexico i 
Bernarr Cooper. 





Richard Douthit has accepted a position # 
the University of North Carolina. 





The Department of Speech and Hearing o 
the University of Oregon Medical School, Crip 
pled Children’s Division, reports several addi 
tions to its staff. Marcheta Allen joined it in 
November. Donald Nelson has replaced Rober 
Blakeley, on leave of absence to complete his 
doctorate, and Robert Casteel has _ replacti 
Deryl Wood, who has resigned. 





New members of the Department of Speech o 
the University of Southern California are Jame 
McBath, assistant professor, and the following 
graduate teaching assistants: Joyce Baisden, Ev 
gene Borghi, William Carver, Robert Cole, }. 
T. Daniel, Theodore Dixon, Richard L. Hughes, 
Donald Kinstler, Robert Klein, E. Franck Le, 
Fred McMahon, Wayne Miller, Sally Rich, 
James Edward Parker, Harold E. Salisbury, 
Maurice Sklar, and Margaret Ford Taylor it 
speech, and Susan Rodgers and Paul Seibert in 
drama. 





At the University of Wisconsin new staf 
members for the 1956-1957 academic year afe 
Robert H. Hethmon, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Speech; Jerry McNeely, Instructor in Speech; 
Sara F. Cattle, Instructor in Speech Education, 
Marion L. Davis, Vera Gurk, Hubert E. Knep 
prath, Bruce Markgraf, Shirley Shapiro Mer 
vinsky, Graduate Fellows in Speech; Arnold E 
Aronson and Marilyn Johnsrud, Research A 
sistants in Speech; and Lear L. Ashmott, 
Carlton R. Benz, Rosemary Bernard, Don P. 
Burdick, Pearl Campbell, Richard H. Carring 
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n, Joan C. Copley, Mary-Frances Cutnaw, Al- 
lan D. Frank, Agnes S. Harcar, Wesley D. Her- 
sev, Herbert Hildebrandt, Eugene Jaberg, Ted 
R. Jackson, Howard S. Martin, Richard F. Ma- 
on, Barbara Maurer, James A. McGuire, Wil- 
jam L. Ristow, William J. Robertson, Patri- 
da A. Townsend, Henry Von Motke, Lois Ann 
Wallschlaeger, Charles A. White, and Berhard 
Works, Graduate Assistants in Speech. 

\dditions to the speech staff of Wayne State 
University are William H. Pipes, visiting lectur- 
er (on leave Philander Smith Col- 
lege), Richard L. Dean, assistant professor, and 
and Orlando 


as Dean of 


\lbert Furbay, Robert Sandlin, 


Piroli, graduate fellows 


faculty of Western 
dramatics 


Ann Shaw has joined the 


Michigan College, teaching creative 
und children’s theatre. 


New instructors at West Virginia University 
for the current academic year are Walter Rock- 
enstein, Virgil Gray, Eleanor E. George, and 


Charles M. Watson. 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, AND INSTITUTES 


Nicholas M. Cripe will direct the seventeenth 


Annual National Conference of Tau Kappa 
Alpha at Butler University on 15, 16, and 17 


April of this year. 


[The School of Speech and the Tau Kappa 
Alpha Chapter of the University of Denver will 
sponsor the twenty-sixth annual Rocky Moun- 
tain Speech Conference in February. The Col- 
lege Division will be on the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth of February, the High School Division on 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Denver Public Schools, The Adult 
Education Council of Denver, the Colorado So- 
ciety for Speech and Hearing, and other agencies, 
the Conference has become one of the major 
ones in the country. 





The campus of the University of Oregon will 
be the site of the Northwest Drama Conference 
on 7, 8, and g February. 

The Tenth Annual Western Radio and Tele- 
vision Conference will be held on the Oregon 
campus on 14, 15, and 16 February. 


The Alabama Speech Association met on the 
campus of Alabama College in December. 
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The Department of Speech and the Office of 
Short Courses and Conferences of the Uni- 
versity of Washington sponsored a High School 
Speech Conference on g and 10 November. 





Thirty teachers and 225 students attended a 
high school drama institute conducted by the 
Department of Speech of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Whitewater in October. The staff of the 
institute included Wynett Barnett, Chairman of 
the Department, Marie Toland of Wisconsin 
State College at La Crosse, Dori Hirsch, Mil- 
waukee Downer College, and Mason Arnold, a 
professional scene designer. On 15 November 
the Department sponsored a high school Fo- 
rensic Institute. 





The Speech Association of Illinois held its 
annual convention in Urbana on 2 and g No- 
vember, electing the following slate of officers 
at its business meeting on 2 November: Pres- 
ident, Paul Hunsinger, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; First Vice-President, Enid Ireland, 
Quincy Senior High School; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Kenneth Burns, University of Illinois; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marcella Oberle, North- 
western University; Editor of Speech News, 
Earl Davis, Thornton Fractional High School; 
and Business Manager of Speech News, Paul 
Crawford, Northern Illinois State College. 


ON THE STAGE AND ON THE AIR 


The theatre season at Adelphi College for 
the current academic year includes performances 
of The Rivals, Of Mice and Men, Yellow Jacket, 
a program of one-act plays, and Readers’ The- 
atre productions of The Scarecrow and Spoon 
River Anthology. 





In October the Old Vic Theatre troupe pre- 
sented Romeo and Juliet and Richard II in 
the auditorium of Indiana University. In March 
the Metropolitan Opera company will make its 
annual visit to the Indiana campus, presenting 
La Traviata (with Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe 
Campora, and Robert Merrill), and La Perichole 
(with Patrice Munsel, Theodor Uppmann, Paul 
Franke, and Ralph Herbert). 

The playbill for the year at Indiana includes 
The Patsy, The Taming of the Shrew, Blood 
Wedding, Cinderella, Hamlet, The Jordan River 
Revue, and Born Yesterday. 





Plays and their directors for the first semes- 
ter at Los Angeles State College included The 
Beautiful People (Louis Gardemal), 31 October, 








go 


1, 2, and 3 November; Arms and the Man (Rog- 
er Altenberg), 28, 29, and 30 November and 1 
December; and The Imaginary Invalid (Ted 
DeLay), 16, 17, 18, and 19 December. 





The first two major dramatic productions 
at Louisiana State University this year were 
The Confidential Clerk, directed by Claude 
Shaver, and Liliom, directed by Sharon An- 
thony. 





Madison College players presented Outward 
Bound as their first-semester production. 





The Purdue Playshop theatre schedule for 
1956-1957 includes Stalag 17, The Desperate 
Hours, Ten Nights in a Barroom, The Rivals, 
and eight sets of experimental one-act plays. 





As part of the centennial celebration at San 
Jose State College, the Department of Speech 
and Drama will present two plays early in 
May: Green Grow the Lilacs (directed by 
James Clancy) for adults, and Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp (directed by John Kerr) for 
children. Other plays produced and to be pro- 
duced during the year include Much Ado about 
Nothing, Shadow and Substance, Laburnum 
Grove, The Beaux’ Stratagem, and Nobel Prize. 





At Southern Illinois University the current 
theatre season includes Night Must Fall, Arms 
and the Man, Romeo and Juliet, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, and Our American Cousin. 





In a recent broadcast over station KPIX, San 
Francisco, Virgil Anderson, Hayes A. Newby, 
and Catherine Daly of the Stanford University 
Speech and Hearing Clinic discussed and dem- 
onstrated unusual techniques in therapy and 
reviewed the possibilities of careers in the 
field of speech correction and audiology. The 
program was one of a series, “Science Calling,” 
directed by Tom Groody. 





The plays selected for presentation at The 
Washington State College this year include Of 
Thee I Sing, Twelve Angry Women, She Stoops 
to Conquer, Arms and the Man, and Plain 
and Fancy. 





The first-semester production at Stout State 
College was Ring Around Elizabeth, 





Helen Menken, Executive Director of the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy was chairman of a committee which 
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solicited funds for a grant enabling 1,800 sup, 
mer session students at Teachers College, g 





wPAG-T" 
of e 


lumbia University, to attend performanegs rial pro 


The Taming of the Shrew at Stratford, Cop 
necticut. ; 

The grants included not only admission y 
the play, but also round-trip bus fare and d 
ner. The students attended in three groups¢ 
six hundred each, on 2, 4, and 5 August. As; 
part of their visit they toured the theatre w 
academy and met the members of the cast, 





Television majors at Texas Christian Uj 
versity are again presenting half-hour progras 
every Friday afternoon over Station KFJZ1) 
They first rehearse the individual Programs ¢ 
the series, “Telerama,” on the _ two-came 
closed-circuit system on the campus, the 
broadcast the program with students manniy 
all the facilities of the commercial station, 





The University of Maryland has announced 
its anual Victor Frenkil Television Seip 
Award. It will award one prize of five hundr 
dollars to the author of the best original, unpm 
duced dramatic television script, one hour i 


length. Universality of theme and _ originaliy § 


of content will be the bases of judging. Al 
entries must be submitted in standard tw 
column television script format, and entrant 
should refrain from using unusually compla 
production elements. 

Manuscripts must be in the hands of th 
judges by 15 April, 1957. Entrants desiring r 
turn of their entries must enclose an addres 
envelop and return postage. The winner wil 
be notified by mail, and public announcement 


will be made in Variety and Broadcasting-Telt § 


casting on or about 


or 


25 April, 1957. 
The Department of Speech of the University 
of Maryland reserves first production right 
in the prize-winning script. All subsequent pt 
duction rights revert to the author. Judges wil 
accept only one entry per person. Submit mat 
uscripts to 
George F. Batka, Director 
Radio-Television Division 
Department of Speech 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland. 


Theatrical productions at the University 0 


Maryland this year include Outward Bound, 


The Crucible, Twelfth Night, and a musical © J 


be selected. 





Act II of Under the Gaslight was the 26 Oc 
tober “Studio Sampler” program over Statio® 
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wPAG-TV. To carry out the program’s pur- 
pose of explaining the preparation of a theat- 
rial production, a discussion of the scenic 
problems of the play by Edward Andreasen, 
scene designer, and a talk on the costumes by 
Marjorie Smith, costumiére, preceded the pres- 
entation of this sensational act. 

Stage presentations at the University of 
Michigan included the of Under the 
Gaslight, Hansel and Gretel, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, and experimental productions of The 
Devil and Daniel Webster and the third act of 
Billy Budd. 


whole 


Plays produced at the University Theatre of 
the University of Oregon this year include 
Country Girl, Man and Superman, The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, Desire Under the Elms, and 


a major operatic production. 





Theatre fare at the University of Wisconsin 
this year includes Of Thee I Sing, Hedda Gab- 
ler, The Plough and the Stars, Morning’s at 
Seven, Elizabeth the Queen, and four groups 
of experimental productions of one-act plays 
directed by students. 





Plays presented by the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Theatre this season are (Edipus Rex, The 
Drunkard, Measure for Measure, and Iolanthe. 





Wayne State University is currently transmit- 
ting fourteen half-hour television programs per 
week over its campus station, WTVS, and in 
addition presents four programs per week over 
commercial station WJBK-TV in Detroit. Out- 
standing programs this year are “For Doctors 
Only” and “For Doctors and You,” emanating 
from the College of Medicine and the Wayne 
County Medical Society. A half-hour break be- 
tween these two Friday evening programs en- 
ables viewers to phone in their questions about 
health and medicine for answering on the air. 
Other programs are “Social Case Histories,” 
“Nursery Schools” (another double program), 
“So You're Having a Baby?” and “Living in 
Our Cities.” Working under faculty supervision, 
students operate Radio Station WDET and also 


. Serve as crew for Wayne television programs. 


They direct the two Saturday night programs, 
4 variety show and a news program taking the 
Viewer behind the scenes of the city activities. 

Stage presentations at Wayne this season are 
The Great God Brown, The Italian Straw Hat, 
The Father, The Thieves’ Carnival, The Beauti- 


ful People, The Tempest, and The Man who ° 


Married a Dumb Wife. 
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The Mustard and Cheese Dramatics Club of 
Lehigh University presented Richard II during 
the first semester. 





This season’s playbill at Western Michigan 
College consists of All the King’s Men, Our 
Town, The Taming of the Shrew, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, and Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 





Plays produced and to be produced at West 
Virginia University this year are The Moon is 
Blue, The Seven Year Itch, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Death of a Salesman, and Sabrina Fair. 





The dramatic program at Wisconsin State 
College at Whitewater this year has consisted 
of more than the production of plays. (The 
playbill includes The Rainmaker, Carousel, and 
Anna Christie.) On 26 November the campus 
was the scene of a sectional play tournament. 
On 2, 3, and 4 December Theta Alpha Phi 
sponsored an exhibition of stage designs by 
Robert Edmond Jones and on 7 and 8 De- 
cember its All-College One-Act Play Contest. 
Christmas tableaux with choral accompaniments 
were presented on 16 December. On 7 and 8 
April Theta Alpha Phi will sponsor an exhibit 
of theatre memorabilia. 


FORENSICS . 


The forensics squad of Los Angeles State 
College participated in the following activities 
during the fall semester: a television debate with 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
over Station KCOP on 21 October; the indi- 
vidual events tournament at Santa Barbara on 
26 and 27 October; the practice debate tourna- 
ment at Los Angeles City College on 2 and § 
November; a television debate with George 
Pepperdine College (again over Station KCOP) 
on 4 November; a television debate with the 
University of Southern California on 11 No- 
vember; the novice debate tournament at East 
Los Angeles City College on 17 November; the 
Western States Tournament at Stockton Col- 
lege and the College of the Pacific on 29 No- 
vember and 1 December; and the debate tour- 
nament at Occidental College on 7 and 8 De- 
cember. 





The second annual St. Olaf High School 
Speech Tournament will be held at St. Olaf 
College on 1 and 2 February. Events include de- 
bate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, and 
radio speaking. 
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Pi Kappa Delta will hold its biennial con- 
vention on 14 and 15 April on the campus of 
South Dakota State College, Brookings. This 
will be the first time since 1941 that the asso- 
ciation has convened in the Middle West, and 
its sponsors expect it to be one of the largest 
conventions of recent years. 





Lenore Evans and Wayne Thompson of the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are completing the conducting 
of the Fifth Annual National Contest in Pub- 
lic Discussion. The topic is the national ques- 
tion on American policy in the Middle East. 
Any university, college, or junior college may 
participate in the contest, the deadline for 
entering which was 1 December. Participants 
record twenty-five minute discussions and sub- 
mit the tape to the judges. Winners of the 
1956 contest were the University of Virginia, 
first place; Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire, second; and Idaho State College, third. 

The Chicago Undergraduate Division re- 
ceived a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta last May. 
Lloyd Dudley, Governor of 
Illinois, officiated at the 
by Clarence Nystrom. 


the Province of 

installation, assisted 
Twenty-four students 
and alumni were initiated, along with Dean 
Charles Caveny, who became the first honorary 
member of the chapter, Illinois Psi. 





The program of state contests for Wisconsin 
high schools belonging to the Wisconsin High 
School will resume on 1 
March when the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin will be the site of the two-day state 
debate finals. 


Forensic Association 


Teams qualifying for the event 
will have survived district and sectional elimina- 
tions. Defending champions are from Kenosha 
High School and Milwaukee-Marquette Uni- 
versity High School. 

On 18 April nearly a thousand high school 
speakers who have rated “A” in two previous 
eliminations will gather on the Wisconsin cam- 
pus for the state finals in oratory, extem- 
poraneous speaking and reading, interpretative 
reading, declamation, and four-minute speaking. 

This event will be the climax of the events 
sponsored by the Forensic Association, which 
begin in the fall with a tape-recorded panel 
discussion contest and a state-wide one-act play 
tournament. 

Previous to the contest activity, the Wisconsin 
State Colleges co-operate with the Association 
in sponsoring high school speech institutes or- 
ganized as workshops to assist students who will 
participate in contests during the year. During 











the past fall the state colleges at Whitewar ing his t 
Stevens Point, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Supers doubled. 
and Oshkosh sponsored such institutes, }— pon F. 
chairman of the department of speech in the of the M’ 
colleges will send the programs of their ing) Harlan 
tutes to anyone who requests them. two rour 
ing prot 
The women’s debate team of Wisconsin Sf Americal 
College at Eau Claire was the first to becpf Statler, | 
finalists in the ten years of the West Popp Yen Liu 
National Invitational Debate Tournament, | James 
was also the fourth year that Eau Claire te® during 
had advanced to the finals. The women’s} photogr 
terstate Oratorical Champion in 1956 » R. D 
Jocelyn Gilbertson, then a sophomore at W™ Dean 0 
The 1956 volume of Winning Orations is dei Univers 
cated to the late Ralph Zimmermann, alw¢p J. Ed 
Eau Claire, who was the men’s winner in ig § from t 
Eau Claire won second place in the natiow} last sul 
finals in public discussion this past year, havin—} Chalme 
won the national title in 1953. waukee 
Two hundred high school speakers fre Edit 
Minnesota and Wisconsin attended the Temp 2 Lou 
Annual Discussion Clinic sponsored by he ™ Jef 
forensic department. Representatives of th Joht 
State Department of Agriculture and the stag his Fu 
president of the Farmers’ Union addressed tk® "UC 
group in convocation before the rounds of dit velopt 
cussion which college moderators led. - 
has vi 
PROMOTIONS psi 
travel 
At Indiana University: Richard Moody t Joe 
professor; Richard L. Scammon to associate ph coun 
fessor. B feren 
At Purdue University: T. D. Hanley m§ gray 
Ross D. Smith to professor; H. L. Ewbank, hl Virgi 
Earl R. Harlan, and Frances Patton to anode ma 
professor; Keith S. Montgomery to assistatt Ja 


professor; William R. 


Ditton and Joseph 6 the 
Godwin to instructor. 





5 tory 
At San Jose State College: Ward Rasmus 00 G 
professor; Courtaney Brooks to associate pit dur; 
fessor. » the 
At Southern Methodist University: J. B. Me C 
Grath to assistant professor. ing 
At the University. cf Maryland: Richard Heo \ 
dricks to associate professor. | 
At the University of Wisconsin: Herman HY tak 
Brockhaus to professor. » Th 
At West Virginia University: Betty Ruth | ol 
Phillips to assistant professor. 
As 
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The Pennsylvania Speech Association unat th 
imously re-elected Thoburn V. Baker as Exe Pt 


tive-Secretary at its October convention. Dut 
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ag his tenure of office last year membership 
doubled. 

Don F. Blakely was one of the co-directors 
of the Michiana Summer Theatre. 

Harlan Bloomer and George Herman presented 
‘wo round-table sections on speech and _ hear- 
ing problems at the annual meeting of the 
,merican Academy of Pediatrics at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, on g and 10 October. Hsi- 
Yen Liu served as recorder for the sessions. 

James H. Butler was on sabbatical leave 
during the fall semester. He toured Europe, 
photographing historically important theatres. 
R. D. Clark has accepted appointment as 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Oregon. 

J. Edwin Culbertson received a second grant 
from the Foundation for Economic Research 
last summer. He evaluated speech in the Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee. 

Edith Dabney has retired from her position 
at Louisiana State University and is now living 
in Jefferson City, Missouri. 

John T. Dugan has received renewal of both 
his Fulbright and Penfield Fellowships to con- 
tinue for a second year his studies of the de- 
velopment of the modern Italian theatre and 
cinema. Maintaining a residence in Rome, he 
has visited theatres in Yugoslavia, Austria, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, as well as 
traveling extensively throughout Italy. 

Joe E. Ford is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the South Eastern Theatre Con- 
ference, representing West Virginia. He taught 
dramatics classes at the Third Annual West 
Virginia Recreation Festival at Jackson’s Mill 
on 19, 20, and 21 October. 

Jacob Foster was on sabbatical leave during 
the first semester. He did research in the his- 
tory of the theatre.in Europe. 

Gary W. Gaiser will be on sabbatical leave 
during the second semester. He will study at 
the University of Bristol. 

Giles W. Gray was on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the first semester. 

William and Claribel Halstead, who con- 
ducted a summer theatre tour of Europe, have 
laken up residence in London for the year. 
They will study contemporary British theatre 
while there. 

[he Indiana Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Association has elected T. D. Hanley as its 
president. He has also been appointed to a 
three-year term on the Graduate Council of 
Purdue University. 


Donald E. Hargis is the new editor of Western 


Speech. Waldo Phelps is Associate Editor, and 
Gale Richards is Book Review Editor. 

F. J. Hunter spent the 1956 summer session 
as a visiting lecturer and director at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dominic LaRusso has accepted appointment 
as Assistant Professor of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Harold M. Livingston was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Oregon last summer, 
teaching courses in radio and television. 

Theta Alpha Phi has elected Sam M. Marks 
vice-president for a two-year term. 

Lowell Matson spent a part of the summer 
on the drama staff of the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. He is currently 
an editorial advisor to the Educational Theatre 
Journal and chairman of the AETA audio- 
visual aids project. 

Yetta G. Mitchell is serving as Acting Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech of the School 
of Education of New York University. 

Keith §. Montgomery served as Director of 
Forensics for the University of Wyoming’s three- 
week high school speech institute last summer. 
He is also the new editor of The Speaker. 

D. E. Morley is spending the current aca- 
demic year in Oslo as a Fulbright lecturer. 


Oliver Nelson began a six-month sabbatical 
leave on 1 January. He is studying the co- 
operative movement in Denmark. 


Lee Norvelle attended theatre performances 
in Rome, Athens, and Tokyo during the late 
summer. In Bangkok he lectured to the 
Cultural Society of Thailand. 

The United Staes Air Force has awarded 
Robert Peters a  twenty-two-thousand-dollar 
research grant. Mississippi Southern College 
has installed an acoustical laboratory on the 
Hattiesburg campus for him. 

Carl A. Pitt is preparing a microcard edition 
of Select British Eloquence, for which Richard 
Murphy has written an introduction. The cost 
of this reduced edition will be approximately 
three dollars and a half. 

Horace G. Rahskopf is on sabbatical leave 
during the current quarter. He is engaged in 
research at the Library of Congress. 

Horace W. Robinson, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, is a visiting professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles this year. 
LeRoy Hinze is replacing him at Oregon. 

James Robinson is currently studying at the 
University of Chicago on a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion. 
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Florence Roll spent her first-semester leave 
studying children’s theatre. 

Ross D. Smith served as director of the 
Michiana Summer Theatre for the fifth suc- 
cessive year. He is the current chairman of the 
AETA summer theatre project. 


Before the election, James J. Stansell, R. S. 


Cathcart, and Anthony Hillbruner “stumped” 
southern California in support of Proposition 
No. 3, the purpose of which was to provide 
bonds for a state college building program. 
Stansell is serving as Acting Dean of Graduate 
Studies at Los Angeles State College during 
the current academic year. 

Glenn Starlin spent ten weeks of the past 
summer on a special assignment with the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 

M. D. Steer has accepted appointment as a 
consultant to the Muscatatuck State School 
for the Mentally Retarded at Butlersville, In- 
diana. 

Earl Wells served as program chairman for 
the speech division meeting of the National 





Education Association convention in Port, 
Oregon, last summer. 

Robert West has accepted appointmen 
Clinical Professor in the Department of Phy, 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation of New jy 
Medical College. 

Carl K. White served as technical director] 
the Banff School of Fine Arts last summe, 

Jean Starr Wiksell is directing the By 
Rouge Children’s Theatre for the ninth j 
For the nineteenth year she is serving ai 
consultant on puppetry for the Junior Leagy 
of America. 

Kenneth Scott Wood has returned afte; 
year’s sabbatical leave in Norway, where her 
a Fulbright lecturer. In addition to addrey 
at the Children’s Clinic in the State Hospital; 


Oslo, the University of Bergen, the Univem® 


of Uppsala, and the University of Stockhol 
he participated in training courses for spe 
therapists and lectured to physical therapis 
medical students, dentists, teachers, and & 
groups. 
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